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have iaunched their Annual Appeal for 


400,000 HALF-CROWNS 


to help feed their great family of 
8,200 BOYS AND GIRLS! 
Will you send them 
2/6 
for food ? 
The children must be fed! 
When Dr. Barnardo died in 1905, 69,000 children had been rescued. 
This number has now been doubled. 
Cheques, ete., 


crosscd and made payable to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, and 
1 to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1, 
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TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS 


Australia—land of the very old and the very new—of 
vast solitudes and of humming modern cities! Who 
would not respond to the fascination of such strangely 
dramatic contrasts? Who would not expand in this 
atmosphere of enterprise, novelty and optimism—among 
these friendly people—in surroundings as unexpected as 
they are delightful—in a country that promises some 
new and exciting experience each moment of the day, 
and yet is ‘* home ”—a British Continent in the Paciiic. 


Ask for particulars of ROUND VOYAGE 
AND [50th ANNIVERSARY TICKETS. 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers: Anderson Green & Co. Ltd., 
5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE debates on Palestine in the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons this week have both shown 

that, despite all criticism, no better alternative is forth- 
coming. In the House of Lords on Monday Lord 
Samuel suggested the eventual inclusion of Palestine, with 
a Jewish minority of 40 per cent. in an Arab Confederation ; 
but it would appear that such a solution would arouse far 
more opposition from the Zionists than even the present 
scheme. In both Houses the Labour Party asked for delay, 
and opportunity for further consideration; and in effect the 
Government, by accepting Mr. Winston Churchill’s and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s amendments in the debate on Thursday, 
have acceded to this demand. Rightly, however, they have 
rejected the Labour demand for a Joint Select Committee 
to reconsider the whole question. As things are, a detailed 
scheme of partition will be presented only after the League 
has been consulted, and Parliament has committed itself to 
No specific proposals. This has the advantage that, even if 
partition is unavoidable, it can be made more tolerable by 
revision of some of the Report’s proposals, especially perhaps 
in regard to the status of Tel-Aviv, Jaffa, and the Jews 


of Jerusalem. 
* * *x * 


Mr. Eden and Spain 

In the debate in the House of Commons on Monday Mr. 
Eden made one of his usual well-balanced pronouncements 
on foreign policy. He pressed home (though without the 
almost indecent exultation displayed by the Prime Minister 
in his Middlesbrough speech on Saturday) the point scored 
by the Government last week through the failure of the 
Labour Party to challenge a division on Spain after they had 
moved the adjournment to discuss it; and Lord Cranborne, 
in winding up the debate, was able to assure Mr. Churchill, 
whose anxiety was shared by the opposition, that the guns 





mounted by General Franco near Gibraltar were of inferior 
calibre to those in the fortress and constituted no menace to 
it. Interest then shifted to the Non-Intervention Committee, 
or rather to its working Sub-Committee, which had a long 
wrangle on Tuesday about “ procedure.” The French and 
Soviet Ambassadors wanted to discuss the withdrawal of 
foreign volunteers before discussing the re-establishment of 
control on the land frontiers. Germany and Italy wanted to 
stick to the order of the British plan in which control of land 
frontiers came before the withdrawal of volunteers. The 
discussion reached no conclusion. But it gave the world a 
foretaste of the leisurely manner in which the Sub-Committe’s 
deli>erations on the British plan are likely to proceed. 


* x x * 


The Far Eastern Conundrum 

Skirmishing between Ja, ‘nese and Chinese troops in the 
neighbourhood of Peking has continued intermittently 
throughout the week. Armies are on the move. Japanes: 
aeroplanes have flown round and over the city. Yet the 
word “war” has not been pronounced, and in all 
probability will not be pronounced, by either side. The 
essentials of the situation are pretty clear. Japan did not 
deliberately provoke the Wangping incident (though the 
number of isolated detachments of soldiers maintained by 
her, without any colourable pretext, in North China rendered 
such incidents all but inevitable); and she is embarrassed 
rather than pleased to have this trouble on her hands. Once 
involved, however, she cannot and will not draw back without 
exacting her price. Somebody must apologise and be 
punished ; and she must have the moral satisfaction of 
ignoring Nanking and making her settlement with the local 
Chinese authorities. On the Chinese side, Chiang Kai-shek 
knows well that Japan means to have her way. He knows 


that his troops cannot face the Japanese, and that defeat 
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means harsher terms than surrender. But can he restrain 
his more impetuous generals? And can he maintain his 
authority at Nanking if he holds his hand and accepts Japan’s 
humiliating conditions? Nobody, except perhaps Chiang 
himself, knows the answer to these questions. On the 
answer depends the course of events in the Far East in the 
next few days and weeks. 
x * * * 
The New Naval Agreements 
The naval agreements between Great Britain and Germany 
and Great Britain and the Soviet Union signed in London 
last Saturday are welcome. But it would be an affectation 
to pretend that they are a very serious contribution to dis- 
armament. Their effect is to extend to these two countries 
the principal provisions of the London Naval Treaty signed 
by Great Britain, France and the United States in March 
last year. By that treaty the signatories agreed to notify 
to one another in advance any future naval construction 
undertaken by them, and to limit the tonnage and gun 
calibre (though not the number) of battleships, aircraft 
carriers, cruisers and submarines. These limits are now 
accepted by Germany and Soviet Russia except for cruisers. 
Under the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, Germany was 
allowed to make up leeway by constructing five (as against 
the British fifteen) cruisers exceeding in tonnage and gun 
calibre the limits subsequently fixed in the London Treaty ; 
and Soviet Russia has also recently laid down cruisers which 
exceed those limits in gun calibre if not in tonnage. A more 
significant reservation in the new agreement with Soviet 
Russia is that that country refuses to accept the prior notifica- 
tion clause in so far as concerns her Far Eastern fleet. The 
main motive of the refusal is probably amour propre, Japan 
having assumed no obligation to notify her construction. 
But experience shows that the construction of important 
naval units cannot long be concealed from those interested 
in discovering it. 
* * x x 
The Policy of Czechoslovakia 
The Cabinet crisis in Czechoslovakia would have little 
interest for the rest of the world but for that country’s pre- 
carious international situation. The Henlein National 
Socialists are the largest single party in the Czechoslovak 
Parliament ; and the only coalition which can hold a majority 
against them is one which includes both Agrarians and 
Socialists. ‘The representatives of these two parties in the 
Cabinet split on the simple, but stubborn, issue of the price 
of bread. M. Hodza, the Agrarian Prime Minister, was 
charged with the task of forming a new government. Two 
obvious alternatives presented themselves. He could come to 
terms with the Socialists, presumably at some sacrifice to 
Agrarian interests, or he could strike a pact with Herr Henlein ; 
but the second alternative meant some modification, tacit or 
avowed, of the direction of Czechoslovak foreign policy. 
There have from time to time been rumours that the Agra- 
rians, whose economic interests would not suffer from closer 
relations with Germany, would not be averse from such a 
change of course. But M. Benes himself is deeply committed 
to the Franco-Soviet orientation; and, since his elevation 
to the Presidency, he has continued to keep a pretty firm 
hold on the foreign policy of his country. A reconciliation 
between Agrarians and Socialists, and the dropping of the 
Socialist Minister of Finance, has brought the crisis to a 
speedy end. 
*« * * x 
The Yugo-Slav Concordat 
The Concordat recently signed between Yugoslavia and 
the Holy See, and now submitted for ratification to the 
Yugoslav Parliament, has produced the first open explosion 
of popular indignation against the Government in Belgrade 
since the dictatorship was established by the late King 
Alexander in 1929. Black flags are hoisted over all Orthodox 
churches in Yugoslavia. Bells are tolling in protest against 





—=—= 











the Concordat. Religious processions have been broke 
up by the rough-and-ready methods characteristic of ty 
Belgrade police, and the Orthodox Bishop of Shabatz hy 
been seriously injured. It is an occasion on which politicy 
and religious passions reinforce each other. The motiy 
of the Concordat was frankly political. It was the sequel 
to Count Ciano’s visit to Belgrade and the conclusion of, 
political and economic understanding between Yugoslayig 
and Italy last spring. Those Yugoslavs—and they wer 
many—who disliked what they regarded as a surrender ty 
Signor Mussolini’s past truculence, have found in th 
Concordat a heaven-sent opportunity for a renewed demon. 
stration of their disapproval. The Concordat was criticise 
at the time of its signature in ecclesiastical circles in this 
country ; and it is difficult not to feel some sympathy with 
the indignation of the Orthodox Yugoslavs against an agree. 
ment which appears to give the Roman Catholic Church greate 
privileges in Yugoslavia than are enjoyed by the Orthodox 
Communion. It would, however, be deplorable if the affair 
were to lead to a recrudescence of ill-feeling between th 
Orthodox Serbs and the predominantly Catholic Croats. 




















































































































¥ * * ¥ 
Defence at Home 


The local authorities have apparently surprised the Home 
Secretary by their unanimous rejection of the Government’ 
offer to contribute 70 per cent. towards the cost of air defence 
plans, and the whole elaborate scheme of defence against 
air attack is held up. The local authorities maintain that 
this scheme is as much a national concern as any other part of the 
rearmament programme, and that the cost should be borne 
by the national exchequer. If the Government’s sug- 
gestions were carried out, the cost would fall almost eatirely 
on a few large cities which are already overburdened 
with rates. It is true that the great industrial areas form 
the most likely targets in war, and the Government holds 
that ratepayers in areas especially threatened ought to pay 
more. But the crux of the matter is that the obligation 
to take air-raid precautions is not local but national. Several 
cities which were asked by the Home Office to organise 
air-raid services claim to have done so on the understanding 
that the Treasury would bear the cost. Not only air-raid 
precautions but various other kinds of purely defensive 
measures such as the improving of transport facilities, and the 
storage of large food and fuel reserves are in danger of 
being neglected because attention is being concentrated on 
offensive weapons ; the debate on Co-ordination of Defence 
for which the Liberal Parliamentary Party intends to call 
on its next Supply Day will provide a useful opportunity 


for drawing public attention to this danger. 
* x x x 











































































































































Unemployment in the Depressed Areas 

The Ministry of Labour kas performed a useful service 
by publishing its analysis of unemployment in the depressed 
areas, though these figures offer a bitter contrast with the 
prosperity which the rest of the country enjoys. Even if 
it is true that unemployment has fallen by over 50,000 in 
the depressed areas during the last year, the Government can 
derive little satisfaction from the conditions which continue 
to prevail there. In the middle of March, total unemploy- 
ment in the depressed areas was 239,026; and nearly 150,000 
men had been out of work for over three months. These 
compose what is called the solid, and apparently irreducible, 
core of unemployment; and its nature is perhaps shown 
most clearly by the fact that 70 per cent. of them were 
over 35 years of age, and 24 per cent. over 55. The tragedy 
for these men is that most of them have little prospect of 
finding work again. Transference is no solution ; these men 
are of the kind for whom it is most difficult and painful to 
leave home, and the least likely to find work elsewhere. The 





root of their misery is the decline of the coal industry, which 
accounts for 35 per cent. of unemployment in these areas. 
Relief may be found in the introduction of light industries, 
but revival in the coal trade would be even more valuable. 
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The Marriage Bill 

The Marriage Bill, re-christened the Matrimonial Causes 
Bill, passed its third reading in the House of Lords on 
Monday, and it seems certain to become law before the 
end of this month. In committee the Lords introduced 
their most important amendment by reducing to three years 
the period which must elapse after marriage before a divorce 
can be granted, with the condition that in exceptional cases 
a judge might allow a divorce at any time. Last week, 
on Lord Maugham’s motion, the power of discretion was 
granted to all judges of the High Court; but, wisely, Lord 
Moyne’s amendment that the “ close period ” before divorce 
should be abolished altogether was defeated. It would 
certainly, if accepted, have led to bitter and prolonged 
discussion in the House of Commons and have diminished 
support for the Bill outside Parliament. In the debates on 
the Marriage Bill the House of Lords was shown at its best ; 
the discussion was most interesting perhaps because of the 
strong support for the Bill among the Law Lords, though Lord 
Russell of Killowen delivered a bitter attack on it, and 
because of the remarkable variety of opinions shown by the 
Lords Spiritual. 

* * * * 

Railway Wages 

This week the Railway Staff National Tribunal, of which 
Sir Arthur Salter is the Chairman, began its hearing of the 
claims put forward by the three railway unions. They 
include demands for the restoration of the 1} per cent. 
balance remaining of the wage-cuts imposed in 1931, and 
of the conditions for night duty, overtime and Sunday duty 
which prevailed before 1931, a minimum wage of {£2 Ios. 
a week for adults, and increased holidays with pay. The 
granting of the demands would involve an increase in the 
wage costs of the railways of some £15,000,000 a year, but 
the railwaymen base their claims on the increase in the 
revenues of the railway companies since 1931. It will be 
remembered that at the beginning of this year the Tribunal 
rejected similar claims made by the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, because they could not 
be conceded to locomotive men alone and if granted to all 
three unions would be exorbitant. But on that occasion the 
Tribunal both expressed the view that railway employees 
should be the first to share in the benefits of increased 
revenues, and encouraged the belief that a new claim, later 
in the year, by all three unicns for a restoration of standard 
rates (the wages of six years ago) would be likely to succeed. 

* * * x 

Marconi and Miss Earhart 

In the furthest corners of the earth the name of Marconi 
is familar to those who have never heard of the ephemeral 
great men of modern Europe; nor is his fame likely to 
fade with the years. Such world renown is the best 
monument for one whose discoveries have girdled the earth 
and leapt the barriers of years. Marconi is an inspiring 
name for a generation which toils painfully after the destruc- 
tion of international barriers. Though not actually the 
discoverer of wireless waves, nor even a great scientist in the 
strictest sense, it was Marconi who first realised their wider 
possibilities and turned what had hitherto been a limited 
technical invention into a force without parallel in its effect 
upon human society. Not only travel and communication, 
but the art of government itself has been revolutionised by 
adiscovery which enables a man to “ speak with the voice 
of a Stentor.” By a combination of good fortune and 
initiative Marconi secured commercial success, but he never 
let success dim his ardour for discovery, and beam-wireless 
and television are later developments of his early ideas. It 
was said of him that the word “ impossible ” had no place 
in his vocabulary. Miss Earhart was another pioneer who 
modestly achieved the hitherto impossible. She always 
denied that her flights had any scientific value, but her career 
of dauntless achievement was certainly not wasted. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Spanish waters 
are constantly sounding in the ears of the House of Commons. 
Last week members were concerned with the north coast 
and the alleged blockade of Santander. Government back- 
benchers foolishly cheered the announcement of the capture 
of s.s. ‘ Molton’ and drew upon themselves rebuke from 
Sir Archibald Sinclair which was as stinging as it was well- 
deserved. (“Is it not rather remarkable that the news of 
the capture of a British ship by the rebel forces should be 
greeted with hilarity by hon. members opposite ?”) This 
week attention has been focused on the guns mounted near 
Gibraltar. On this subject Ministers had to meet cross- 
examination from all parts of the House, Mr. Churchill 
vying with Mr. Attlee. Our political parties profess to 
be inspired by widely different motives, but it is remarkable 
how nearly they achieve unanimity when the communications 
of Empire are threatened. 


* x 2 * 


Debates on foreign affairs generally reach a high standard. 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution on Monday last 
came from the Duchess of Atholl. There has been nothing in 
recent Parliamentary history to compare with the evolution 
of the Duchess. In the last Parliament she was the most 
stern and unbinding of Tories, dividing her energies between 
the exposure of Bolshevik tyranny and resistance to Indian 
constitutional reform. Since 1935, driven by the logic of 
events, she has become a fierce antagonist of Fascism in all 
its manifestations and an apostle of full collective security. 
In Monday’s debate she championed the cause of the Spanish 
Government in spite of a stream of interruptions from Admiral 
Taylor, Captain M’Ewen, Commander Agnew and other 
spokesmen of the fighting services. For the official opposition 
the debate was wound up by Mr. Noel Baker, whose manner 
is a trifle too didactic but who presents his case with admirable 
lucidity. On this occasion he may have put it a little too 
high. But when a speaker pleads for the rebuilding of the 
League it is scarcely an adequate answer to shout “ War ” 
at every mention of sanctions or collective action. Have 
the die-hards entirely forgotten the General Election of 1935 ? 


x * * x 


Lord Cranborne’s reply for the Government was not 
altogether a success. He dismissed Mr. Dalton, who had 
referred to the Manchurian and Abyssinian disputes, as one 
who had gone to the library and “ mugged up a lot of old 
stuff.” If this kind of thing continues the language of 
diplomacy will soon be indistinguishable from the accents 


of Bertie Wooster. 
x x *x x 


The House listened with strained attention when Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore opened the discussion on Palestine. He dis- 
carded his usual air of flippancy and delivered one of the most 
powerful and moving orations that have been heard at West- 
minster in recent years. The mandate was regarded by 
many people almost in the light of a Bible, but circumstances 
had made it unworkable. The flames of persecution in 
Europe had driven the Jews to regard Palestine not merely 
as the centre of the Zionist world but as their one certain 
refuge. The sense of nationality had enormously increased 
among both races. On his return to the Colonial Office 
after an absence of seven years, he had been struck by the 
tremendous change for the worse since last he was called 
upon to consider this problem. Both Jews and Arabs had 
regarded His Majesty’s Government with a sense of distrust. 
The latter dreaded the influence of the Jewish electorate 
upon the British House of Commons. As far as one could 
judge, the Minister’s arguments were received in most quarters 
with uneasy agreement. No party regards the proposed 
partition with anything like satisfaction. But, in spite of the 
eloquent speeches delivered in criticism of the Commission’s 
proposals, no one has a genuine alternative to offer. 
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8 ise peso rumours of a split in the 
French Cabinet on M. Bonnet’s proposals for 
the rehabilitation of French finances were sufficient to 
cause ominous fluctuations in the franc over the week- 
end; and though stability has at the moment of writing 
been restored at a slightly lower level than that of last 
week, the future of the franc still gives serious anxiety 
to friends of France. Much more is at issue than the 
question of a rate of exchange. The prcblem of the 
franc is an aspect of the tug-of-war between French 
capital and French labour in which labour has only 
just learned how to pull its full weight. The future 
of the franc is bound up with the future of French 
democracy. 


The point of view of the French capitalists is not 
difficult to understand. Capital in France has remained 
less highly concentrated, and more stubbornly indivi- 
dualist, than in Great Britain and Germany with their 
more pronounced industrial development. Until M. 
Blum’s advent to power it had never had to face a pre- 
dominantly Socialist government. Never before had 
there been a régime in France in which the Confédération 
Générale du Travail had more to say than the Comité 
des Forges. Social services other than education were 
neglected ; and the only large-scale luxury allowed for 
in the French Budget was armaments, from which the 
industrialists could at any rate draw their share of profit. 
In these circumstances the level of taxation remained, 
by British or German. standards, comfortably low. 
Indirect taxes, which did not bear hardly on the capitalist, 
still formed the staple of the Budget. It was a situation 
which could only have lasted as long as it did in a 
country where capital was so widely diffused. 


The period of the Blum Government dealt blow after 
blow at this relatively happy state of affairs. It ushered 
in a wave of strikes which was only quelled by wage 
concessions varying from Io per cent. to 15 per cent. 
on previous rates. On top of this came the 4o-hour 
week, an expensive public-works programme and a 
growing clamour for old-age pensions and other costly 
forms of social legislation. The employer, large or small, 
no longer master in his own house, saw more and more of 
his profits swallowed up in shorter hours and better 
pay for his workers. Soaring taxes, and more stringent 
measures for their collection, were the last straw. The 
answer to the strike of labour was a strike of capital, 
which began quietly to flow abroad. M. Vincent Auriol’s 
clumsy efforts, first to bully the defaulters and then to 
win them back by kindness, further sapped confidence. 
The French authorities had to face a steady and per- 
sistent, if unspectacular, flight from the frarc. 


The stubbornness of the French capitalist is matched 
by the stubbornness of the French worker. At the 
Toulouse Congress early last year the French trade 
union movement for the first time achieved solidarity by 
the fusion of the Confédération Générale du Travail with 
its Communist rival. In the past two years its total 
membership has more than quadrupled, and now 
exceeds 4,000,000. Its triumphs last summer have 
given it confidence—or, as some would say, have gone 
to its head. Its leaders are in the main moderate men. 
The veteran /4. Jouhaux in particular has skilfully 


DEMOCRACY AND THE FRANC 


ee) 


reversed the old motto, and generally manages to condug 
himself fortiter in modo, suaviter in re. But the rank 
and file, who have not the long tradition of discipline 
and organisation of the English trade unions, are les 
amenable. They were restive when M. Blum announced 
his famous “ pause.” They are still more restive now 
that their party leaders demand loyalty to a non-Socialist 
Prime Minister. Above all, they form a body of opinion 
which, for the first time in recent French history, is not 
to be frightened by the bogey of depreciation, and which 
is tempted to regard appeals to “save the franc” a 
capitalist slogans. 


This is the impasse with which M. Bonnet’s bold 
proposals announced on Tuesday attempt to deal, 
Short of a gift of Providence in the shape of an economic 
revival which would make the wheels revolve fast enough 
to bring prosperity all round, they appear to offer the 
best chance. But they will test severely the Socialists’ 
power of forbearance. M. Labeyrie, M. Blum’s Governor 
of the Bank of France, goes; and the public works 
programme, judging from the figures given, is to be 
virtually abandoned. The Left will have to call a 
halt in the continuous advance which it has been making 
during the past eighteen months, and even retreat a 
considerable way from some of the positions occupied 
in the glorious days of the “ Blum experiment.” But 
there will certainly be some hard bargaining. The 
Right will have to make further sacrifices, and take more 
risks, if the situation is to be saved. Unless French 
capital is prepared to pin its faith to the stability of the 
franc the franc cannot be stabilised. 


If no compromise can be found on this basis the 
struggle will go on. Capital will continue to flow out. 
The franc will glide downwards ; for a franc supported 
by the grace of Great Britain and the United States can 
clearly be no more than a temporary expedient. Prices 
will soar. The great French middle class—the farmer, 
the shopkeeper, the small business-man, the rentier— 
which was at first inclined to look with sympathy on 
victories of the worker gained at the expense of big 
capital, will swing away from the Left—into what? 
In Germany the reckless inflation of the Reparation 
years was perhaps more responsible than any other 
factor for the birth of National Socialism. In France 
the results would be different, but might be almost 
equally disastrous. Nothing drives a middle class so 
easily to desperate courses as a feeling that some mysteri- 
ous power which it can neither understand nor control 
is filching away its savings and reducing it imperceptibly 
to the hunger-level of the proletariat. 

The Left, too, has its weapons, if it is not dissuaded 
from using them by a sense of responsibility—which its 
leaders indubitably possess—to France as a_ whole. 
Defeated in the political arena, it may revert to the pre- 
War doctrine of the syndicalists that labour can only beat 
capital by economic pressure. Already in France some 
people are whispering that the Left will never be satisfied 
until a general strike has been tried—and defeated. But 
more probable, perhaps, is a political agitation for the 
dragooning of capital—an agitation which would enjoy 
a certain measure of middle-class support. The case is 
a plausible one. If the franc will not stay at home 
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voluntarily, it must be held there by force. If the 
franc continues to fall, it must be kept in its place by 
‘exchange control. But the results of exchange control 
gre—as every responsible French politician knows— 
even more insidious and dangerous than those of in- 
flation. The system is one which suits neither indivi- 
dualism nor democracy. In Germany it works,‘ thanks 
to an efficient and omnipotent bureaucracy backed by 
concentration camps and the executioner’s axe. In 
Soviet Russia, where bureaucracy is less efficient but 
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still more ruthless, it works after a fashion. In demo- 
cratic France it would not work at all—or would not 
work so long as France remained a democracy. Exchange 
control seems unthinkable without dictatorship. And 
that is one of the reasons why the Ministry of Finance 
—and no longer the Quai d’Orsay, which ia these days 
has nothing much to do except to keep its eyes fixed 
on Downing Street—is now the key-position in French 
politics. The fate of French democracy is involved in 
the future of the franc. 


THE TEMPLE OF ART 


T is natural that Herr Hitler should have views on 
att; for he was once a_ house-painter, though 
according to Cardinal Mundelein a bad one, and the 
Pope also apparently agrees with Cardinal Mundelein. 
This week the Fiihrer has taken the opportunity to 
express his views on the arts. They are not without 
interest to other countries, who are not so fortunate 
as to have a leader who will tell them how they are to 
paint and build and carve. The occasion of Herr 
Hitler’s speech was the opening in Munich of the new 
“House of German Art” which has replaced the old 
“Palace of Glass” that went up in flames in 1931. 
As a cultural event it has the same importance as, let 
us say, a speech by Earl Baldwin at the opening of a 
gallery of British art. In 1931 National Socialism 
seemed to have little chance of taking power; and 
one of Herr Hitler’s great fears was that the Kultur- 
bolschevisten, with their degraded modernist views, 
would undertake the task of rebuilding the Temple of 
German Art in Munich. A Gropius or a Mendelssohn 
might have been entrusted with the work and have erected 
some building which, in Herr Hitler’s view, “ might 
have served equally well as a factory, or a market, or 
a railway station, or even a swimming bath,” something, 
in fact, which had nothing to do with art as Herr Hitler 
conceives it. Even in those days Herr Hitler made up 
his mind that on this as on so many other subjects 
“he would consult no one, but make his own decisions ” 
if he ever came to power. 

He has, he claims, the right to make such decisions ; 
the man who. has rescued Germany from political and 
economic collapse is the man also to restore her arts 
to health. In the same way perhaps the National 
Government, which, as Mr. Chamberlain said the other 
day, has raised Britain out of the depression, might 
insist on rescuing the arts from decline. But fortunately 
perhaps the National Government is less interested in 
such subjects than Herr Hitler; and there is not the 
same urgency here as there was in Germany. For 
there, in the arts, as in economics and politics, a terrible 
conspiracy was at work, directed, of course, by the Jews. 
They had no real talent but wanted to sell their pictures 
and sculptures at a high price. So they invented artistic 
theories which proved their own works better than 
anyone else’s; and the simple good-natured Germans, 
though repelled by the works, were too bewildered by 
the theories, too afraid of showing their ignorance, to 
reject the frauds offered to them by the Jews and their 
hirelings and dupes, the critics. Was it Herr Hitler 
who once said that the Germans had an infinite capacity 
for being deceived ? He seems to have been right, whether 
his account of the Jewish conspiracy is true or false. 


Thus there is a Nazi fable of the Jew in art as well as in 
politics or business; he is always at work corrupting 
the so easily corruptible German Soul. But Herr Hitler 
is not content merely to condemn the Jewish art of 
republican Germany ; he has pronounced views also on 
what the art of the Third Reich should be. They are 
simple and easily grasped. Firstly, art must be founded 
on the German people, whose sense of beauty is infallible. 
Secondly, what the people like is good art. Thirdly, art 
must contribute to the unity of Germany, and this it 
can do by being true, and clear, for Deutsch sein hetsst 
klar sein. That is all; art is very simple to a house- 
painter and a dictator, and all the phrases about “ Impres- 
sionism, then Futurism, Cubism, and perhaps even 
Dadaism ” are mere talk, and Jewish talk at that. Away 
with it all; what art needs is merely to be German— 
that is, clear, simple, good and true. And all that is needed 
to be an artist is to be German, talented, obedient, and, 
Herr Hitler insists with great emphasis, hard-working. 
To many perhaps these views may not seem very revolu- 
tionary, and perhaps indeed they are what most people 
believe in their hearts ; but for Herr Hitler, and all too 
probably for the German people, they have serious 
consequences. In the days of the Republic Herr Hitler 
used to walk round the art galleries and shudder at 
what he saw portrayed, “‘ misshapen cripples and cretins, 
and repulsive women,” and, even worse, “ blue fields, 
green skies and sulphurous clouds.” For Herr Hitler the 
inference was obvious. Either artists really see things as 
they paint them, in which case they suffer from defective 
eyesight and should not be allowed to paint, and, if the 
defect is hereditary, must be prevented from marrying ; 
or else they are merely hoaxing the German nation 
and should be handed over to the criminal law. There is 
to be no more of this in future; in German art trees 
are to be green, skies blue, clouds white, men are to be 
men and women women, as they are in the S.A., the 
Hitler Jugend, or the Bund Deutsche Madel. But how 
to paint a portrait of a Captain Rohm or Heines ? 

Perhaps Herr Hitler is jesting, and indeed his views 
would be amusing, if it were not that his jests usually 
conceal an unpleasantly practical point. Others, worse 
and better qualified than Herr Hitler, have found 
modern art unsympathetic or even repulsive, others 
have thought it a hoax, and others have thought that the 
function of artists is to serve the nation. M. Stalin, for 
instance, would probably agree with Herr Hitler, and 
indeed their views on art have a sinister similarity. 
But few men except Herr Hitler have the arrogance to 
say brutally: ‘“ Artists must see things as I see them, 
because my eyes are those of the ordinary man, whom it 
is the artist’s duty tc please, whose convictions he must 
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pander to, whose sentiments he must flatter. And if 
the artist thinks he knows better, the State (because 
I am the State) will treat him as a criminal, or a 
lunatic, or a cripple.” What is worse, Herr Hitler can 
not only say this, he has the power to give effect to his 
beliefs. The unpleasant point which underlies most of 
Herr Hitler’s jests is usually the same : it is the threat that 
if people, no matter what they are, whether priests, 
artists, writers, doctors, lawyers, or even nations, will 
not do as he wants, he will force them to. By such 
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methods he promises to give Germany a new aj 
glorious culture. But even he has to admit that th 
promise, like many of the promises of National Socialisn 
has not as yet been fulfilled, though somewhat patheticalj 
a German critic in the Temple of Art seeks to find signs 
of its fulfilment in “ the substitution of portraits of ma 
of our time for anonymous character studies” anj 
in “the attempt to create new types out of the lig 
of the Hitler Youth, the Storm Troops and th 
Schiitzstaffeln.” 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AD the Government not announced their decision to 
adopt the Palestine Commission’s recommendations 
we may be sure that they would have been everywhere 
rejected as unjust and impracticable. I have met no one 
who welcomes them—and no one who can now suggest a 
hopeful alternative. The proposals are reminiscent of 
earlier panacea which have failed—the Irish Free State 
Settlement—diarchy in India—the Constitutions of Ceylon 
and Malta—to mention only four—based upon somewhat 
similar premises, evolved by men whose ideal of Govern- 
ment was a Round Table Conference and who did not 
believe that “strong government” was possible in the 
changed circumstances that followed the War. But events 
have taken a different course: “strong government” is 
now the rule in most Asiatic countries—-Japan, Persia, 
Turkey and Iraq for example—and it has srread to the 
greater part of Europe, which includes today at least six 
States which have abandoned the forms of Western democracy. 
I doubt whether anything but “strong government” can 
long survive in the Mediterranean, or in Asia. The new 
Syrian States will have a population of a million or less 
each: they cannot “stand alone” even at Geneva, without 
a big brother, and they will not long be at peace unless their 
choice of a big brother is identical, his arm strong and his 
pocket deep. Long views are sometimes more perilous than 
short sight. The wisest course may be an interim-politik, 
designed to meet the immediate needs of a situation which 
will not remain static. The proposals of the Commission 
seem to me to fulfil this requirement. 
* * * * 

I met a boy this week collecting a particular fungus which 
grows on elm trees—none other, he said, suited his purpose, 
which was to smoke out wasps. It burned like tinder when 
dry ; a burning lump placed at the entrance dispersed the 
strongest colony and in the middle of the fumes the nest, 
a foot or so underground, could be dug out with safety 
and the “ brood ” (or eggs) secured for use as bait, for which 
purpose it had no rival. A fruit-farmer near by gave him 
sixpence for every wasp nest he destroyed, so he was paid 
for his pleasure. 

* * * * 


Last Saturday night I watched in a clear sky the occultation 


of Mars by the moon, an occurrence rare enough to be 


notable. Just before Christmas, 1934, I was fortunate 
enough to see Venus, almost at its brightest, and Saturn, 
occulted in succession by the young moon—for the first 
time for thousands of years. Mars was then low on the 
horizon: now it, too, has been eclipsed by the world’s 
private planet—surely a good omen in support of Mr. Eden’s 
hopeful speech on Monday! To be able to observe stars 
over a wide horizon is one of the joys of life in most Eastern 
countries, and one denied to city-dwellers. One meets few 
people nowadays who know the names of the planets and 
constellations visible on a fine evening, though The Times 
publishes every month a map of the sky for their guidance. 
It was different in Arabia, where every cultivator and camel- 
man knew some of them and the times of their rising. It 


was such a man who once said to me of a politician wh 
later became notorious: ‘‘ He thinks he follows a star, by 
when the sun rises he finds it was a planet ” (that is to Say, 
he has lost his direction). 

* * * * 


The influx of able-bodied Irish men and women op. 
tinues. From 1926 to 1930 the recorded net inward balang 
from the Irish Free State was 69,000; from 1931 to 1935, 
50,000. The actual figures are probably higher ; for 1936 
it was probably nearer thirty than twenty thousand, and the 
Stream is not slackening. The immigrants are readily 
absorbed in every part of England, the girls as domestic 
servants and in factories, the men as farm and genend 
labourers, sometimes in areas where the unemployed ar 
present in large numbers. The western coast of Ireland 
has suffered most from the drain on her reserves, and those 
areas which have lost most are those which have recently 
rejected Mr. de Valera and his Constitution. The gainon 
balance is ours, for we have not paid for their keep in their 
early years and there is clearly a demand for their services, 
They work, and work hard, and their savings help Ireland. 
The Army and Navy gain too, for the number now enlisting 
in England who give Ireland as their place of birth is little 
less than in 1914, so hard is it even for Irish statesmen to 
break away from tradition and to ignore the facts of 
geography and of life. 

* 





* * * 


There is a growing feeling among surgeons and doctors 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Acts need radical reform. 
The liability of the employer, against which he is almost 
invariably insured, is to pay compensation according to a 
statutory scale: the interest of the company is that this 
should be as small as possible and that a case should be 
taken off their books at the earliest moment. The concem 
of society at large, and of the injured person, is, or should 
be, to ensure that his working capacity should be restored 
to him so far as is humanly possible and that he should be 
scientifically trained to use his remaining limbs or faculties 
to the best effect. This is not, at present, the primary 
concern of insurance companies, and it tends to be ignored 
by injured persons. When first admitted, they ask the 
doctor “‘ How soon shall I be fit again?” That is often 
not the primary concern of the doctor, whose job is surgery, 
not orthopaedics, and has a long list of patients awaiting 
operation. Then comes the question of compensation, and 
the patient begins to ask not “‘ How quickly can I recover?” 
but “How much shall I get?” In this matter we are where 
we were thirty years ago, and far behind Austria and Germany, 
where orthopaedic clinics are well established and successful. 
The same considerations often apply to the victims of road 
accidents. An interdepartmental Committee on the Rehabili- 
tation of Persons injured by Accidents issued (price 44.) 
an interim Report last month urging the establishment of 
a network of “‘ fracture services ” attached to existing hospitals 
to deal ‘with the 200,000 cases of fracture of limbs which 
occur annually, but unless public opinion is aroused, it will 
be years before anything is done. ARNOLD WILSON. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS—II 


By A HEADMASTER 


HE proposition enunciated in my first article is that 
secondary boarding schools have a healthy influence 
on the national life and should be continued so long as they 
can perform with efficiency and dignity their special service 
to the community. But it is safe to prophesy that, unless 
some reorganisation is devised, in fifty years there will be 
perhaps twenty-five public schools and all the rest will be 
owned and directed by the State as secondary day schools. 
That position will not be desirable unless by that time the 
era of universal peace has arrived and the State can find plenty 
of money for the proper education of its people. We may well 
wait more than fifty years for that. The first moves should, 
at any rate, come from the privately-owned schools. 

Perhaps the most obvious answer to the problem is that a 
certain number of public schools should shut down and 
leave the field free for others. That may be an obvious 
answer, but it is one which does not readily occur to the 
Governing Body of any particular school. Schools, especially 
those of any considerable antiquity, have a proper pride and 
self-esteem and are not willing to commit suicide: their 
tradition, they believe, is worth maintaining and they would 
be ashamed to sell the past. Therefore any successful re- 
organisation must take this feeling into account. The present 
competitive scramble is disastrous to the cause of learning. 
Even in commerce “ mergers” take place because it is 
believed that the public thereby get a better service: yet no 
such progressive action has been taken by the Governing 
Bodies of Public Schools. But there are tremendous possi- 
bilities in applying the general principle of mergers to 
schools ; and though the difficulties and obstacles are even 
greater, it is still worth while to make a thorough investigation. 

There are, it is true, at present certain public schools in 
combines, and other schools, if rumour be true, have con- 
templated amalgamation. But neither the present form of 
combine nor complete amalgamation really offers a feasible 
solution. In existing combines of schools the basis of the 
combination is sometimes financial and sometimes sectarian ; 
and though sectarian combines may seem to some minds 
exceptionable, finance is certainly the proper basis of any 
combine. But schools in one combine are not distinguished 
from each other by special educational facilities but by 
divergences in fees and in social prestige. Nor are they 
united by any territorial contiguity. The divergence in 
fees and in social prestige is a deplorable condition. There 
are, it has been remarked above, certain schools which are out- 
side or above competition and these may be left outside the 
argument. The aim of all the rest should be to provide a 
definite type of education at a moderate cost, to produce a well 
educated man; and the social prestige can go hang. 

As for complete amazzamation, that is to say the fusion of 
two schools into one, that can only be accomplished by the 
sacrifice of something worth preserving. Either one school 
will swallow the other whole and, after digestion, continue 
without any change of identity, or both schools must give 
up their past, their buildings and traditions, and create 
together an entirely new school. But there may well be, 
between these two, a method of forming a successful combine 
which will retain history and tradition, reduce costs and 
increase efficiency. It is easiest to guess what such a combine 
would mean by inventing an example : all the circumstances 
of the example which follows are imaginary. 

There are three public schools, A, B and C, within a 
circumscribed area of England, al! enjoying roughly the same 
benefits of climate and weather and all offering the same 
type of education at about the same fee. They are losing 
between them £4,000 per annum. All three are offering 
a full curriculum, including, beyond all the elementary 
subjects, Biology, advanced Classics, advanced History and 





advanced French, German and Spanish. All three are 
paying a Headmaster, whose duty is not to work but to 
advertise and worry. All three are paying a Bursar to mitigate 
the stark horror of unbalanced accounts, and a clerk to the 
Governing Body—or school solicitor—to fight the accumu- 
lation of bad debts. All three have attempted economies 
over feeding and masters’ salaries and are waiting now for 
that brilliant Headmaster, who has graduated in commercial 
travelling and won prizes for flattery and deceit, to come 
and save them from bankruptcy and extinction. 

We will suppose that it now occurs to these three schools 
to form a combine, and we will investigate the saving that 
might be effected and the efficiency that might be gained. 

The first step is to pool all resources, to put in a common 
fund all endowments and all sources of wealth whatever, 
and to bear all debts as a common charge. There will be 
only one central authority for the three schools—that is to 
say, one Governing Body, one solicitor and one Bursar. The 
combine starts with an annual loss of £4,000, and it must, 
if possible, by the end of the first year be in a position to 
balance its budget: it is therefore necessary to make 
economies which will ensure this at once. By its very 
formation it has cut down three school solicitors to one and 
three Bursars to one. It is true that there must be in each 
school a competent Bursar’s clerk and that the Bursar himself 
will need a clerk, but with the three schools in the same 
area it should not be necessary to have three highly-paid 
Bursars. On these two points alone it may be reckoned 
roughly that there is a saving of £600 per annum. 

Before we indicate further lines of economy it will be 
clearer to outline the general character and policy of the 
combine. Schools A, B and C remain as entities in their 
traditional homes, but they now have only one Governing 
Body. This body issues a joint prospectus and joint adver- 
tisements for the Public Schools Year Book, &c., under the 
title of “‘ The combine of Schools A, B and C.” The 
prospectus sets out the main purpose of the combine and 
continues with a separate section on each of the three schcols, 
outlining with illustrations their special characteristics. 
The fees charged in each school are exactly the same, and, as 
resources have been pooled, the scholarship facilities both 
for boys entering and leaving are exactly the same: in 
fact for entrance scholarships the combine holds a joint 
examination. It will then be found easy to make considerable 
economies by narrowing the curriculum in any one of the 
schools, but keeping it equally broad in the combine. Thus, 
all schools in the combine will teach all elementary subjects 
up to School Certificate standard—z.e., English subjects, 
Latin, French, German, Elementary Mathematics and 
Science, and all schools will teach Latin, French and History 
up to Scholarship and Higher Certificate standards. But 
only in School A will Greek be taught, only in Schoo! B 
Biology and advanced Science, and only in School C advanced 
Modern Languages, German and Spanish. Such a scheme 
obviously requires the most careful planning and considerable 
elasticity. To meet the many objections which swarm upon 
the tongue, it would be necessary to go into far more detail 
than the scope of this article allows. On the face of it, it 
looks as if a scheme of this kind, after generous allowance for 
modifications, would save the combine £1,800 per annum. 

There is a further saving possible if the combine obtains 
successful contracts for the purchase of all its supplies and 
equipment ; £600 per annum is a moderate estimate for the 
saving here. 

We have now reached a saving of £3,000 per annum, 
and we require to find another £1,000 in order to balance 
the budget. This can quite easily be obtained from the 
pockets of the Headmasters, if the combine is prepared to 
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revise its views of their duties. Each School, A, B and C, 
shall have its own Headmaster, but his duties will be much 
curtailed. He will have time to teach and to supervise the 
discipline of his school, but he will have no need to worry 
over finance or the supply of boys. He will commonly be, 
not the brilliant young “don” or the upstart careerist, 
but a man, promoted very likely from the staff, who has made 
his mark in the school by his activity and enthusiasm, the 
sort of man you find in most public schools, a man whom 
everybody agrees in trusting and respecting. He need 
not be old, he need not be the senior man left, but he must 
be the outstanding all-round schoolmaster on the staff. 
Such appointments inspire confidence and make for 
continuity : there is none of this hanging back and uncertainty 
in parents which follows the departure of even the worst 
Headmaster and none of the suspicion and lack of confidence 
which attends the first months of a new reign. The objection, 
commonly raised to such appointments and promotions, 
is that they tend to induce stagnation and complacency ; 
and that objection is no doubt a real one. But the combine 
will avoid that pitfall by appointing one Principal or Arch- 
Headmaster for all three schools. He will be their gadfly 
with his new ideas and new methods: it will be his duty 
to keep abreast of modern ideas in education and to press 
them with tact—he will certainly need tact—upon his three 
schools. He will also act as a co-ordinator of the work of 
the schools in the combine ;_ he will form with the Bursar the 
central authority. He must be the chief ambassador of the 
combine, who will spread its fame and inspire confidence 
in it, and, if it is based on the sound foundation here outlined, 
he will not need to deceive himself or others. 

The saving effected by such an arrangement may be 
estimated as {1,000 per annum. It can be assumed that the 
three Headmasters are at present paid about £1,500 per 
annum each. Under the new scheme staff salaries would be 


— 


reduced by {600 per annum because the Headmasters 
really teach, and the Headmasters, liberated from half the 
worry and responsibility, would be well content with £89 
per annum. The Principal can then receive £1,700 per 
annum—a salary quite big enough to attract the right type 
of man. 

The £4,000 is now saved ; the combine has successfully 
balanced its budget. ‘That is satisfactory, as far as it goes, 
but only the first skirmish in the fight is won. Unless 
the establishment of the combine has inspired confidence 
in itself and the public, its creation was a waste of time, 
Yet it is likely enough that the public will feel greater 
security and hope: the basis of the combine is broad, 
the possibilities more extensive. There is a much 
greater chance that the cost of education will eventually 
come down and, whatever happens, the educational facilities 
are there: there is no longer any fear that the teaching of 
German or Biology will suddenly cease. Moreover, the 
combine itself will now have the confidence and authority 
to make economies which the individual school did not care 
to face. There may well be a House in each school which, 
for financial reasons, were better closed, but which sentiment 
and fear of the effect on public confidence have extravagantly 
kept open. These reasons disappear when such a wide 
reorganisation is put in hand. An improvement in education 
might well be the result; there might at last be evolved in 
this country a school which could really teach modera 
languages. If once the foundation is financially sound and 
secure, there is no end to the developments which might 
ensue. At any rate, a reorganisation of this kind may help to 
save for future generations of boys opportunities, in school days, 
of friendship, vigorous growth and service—opportunities 
which secondary day schools in big towns, cramped and 
confined, large and impersonal, cannot, for all their noble 
attempts, hope to offer in such full measure. 


CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


O°; of skirmishing, apparently accidental in origin, 
between the Japanese garrison in North China and 
the local Chinese troops, there has grown in ten days the 
most serious crisis in the Far East since 1933. The facts are 
still somewhat obscure. At the time of writing little is 
known for certain except that negotiations have been teking 
place between Japan and the North China authorities ; that 
Japan desires to exclude Nanking from these discussions and 
Nanking troops from the area affected; that both Tokyo 
and Nanking have concentrated troops and are making a 
display of strength; and that the British and American 
Governments have been in consultation and Great Britain 
has offered its services in preserving peace. Light can best 
be gained by a study, in broad outline, of the situation in the 
Far East as it was before the firing of the shots which began 
the trouble. 

The situation has changed considerably since Japan won 
its last spectacular success just two years ago. The Nanking 
Government has become much stronger. The currency 
reform, and the economic revival which was in part the 
result of the reform and which at the same time assured its 
success, have eased the financial difficulties. During 1936 
the suppression of revolts in the South West in June and in 
the North West in December—perhaps not incorrectly 
regarded as the last throw of the warlords—added greatly, 
after the first shock, to the prestige of the prime minister, 
Chiang Kai-shek. Of even more decisive consequence was 
the truce which in the spring of this year seems to have been 
made between Chiang and the Chinese communists. From 
1931 to 1936 Nanking had had two fronts—one against 
Japan, the other against the communists. Exploiting the 
poverty in the countryside, the communists raised a rebellion 


which, if not immediately threatening the existence of the 
Nanking Government, sapped its strength and divided its 
attention ; with their virtual submission, Nanking’s power 
of resistance to Japan, and the demand of public opinion 
that it should take a firm line, were alike increased. During 
the past two years the Nanking armies have become much 
stronger, both in material and in trained personnel ; and the 
programme of road building—designed chiefly for military 
purposes—has reached an advanced stage. The tone of 
Nanking in dealing with Tokyo has gradually changed ; and 
it was natural, but also very dangerous, that China’s deter- 
mination to protect its rights sometimes outran discretion— 
the more so because there appears to be at Nanking a quite 
exaggerated idea of the political and economic difficulties 
which Japan has been experiencing. 

In Japan opinion was divided upon how to meet the 
changing circumstances. One group, impressed by China’s 
recovery, and secing in it the possibility of 2 great extension 
of Japan’s export markets—Japan’s prime economic interest 
—was prepared for radical changes in foreign policy. Mr. 
Sato, Foreign Minister from February until a few weeks 
ago, stated in the Diet last Match: “ We should ponder 
over the manner in which Japan has hitherto been thinking 
of relations with China. . . . I should like to give considera- 
tion to Chinese demands, or vital interests, and negotiate 
with China on an equal basis, discarding such ideas 2s 
equality and inequality.” Such a change runs counter to 
the interests of the Japanese army. The army, bitterly 
divided within itself over internal politics, is fairly united 
upon its aims abroad; it stands for a Japanese Empire of 
Eastern Asia; to abandon this programme would be to 
dim the prospects, and to endanger the jobs, of the corps 
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of officers. For Japan to foster a growing China must seem, 
in the eyes of the army, to be nursing up a giant which 
will end by destroying her. It may well be that China’s 
increasing strength appears to the army as an argument 
for striking at once, either to discredit fatally the Nanking 
Government by forcing it to humiliating surrender, or to 
destroy it by a “ preventive war.” For such an enterprise 
the international situation, though already less favourable 
than two years ago, is at least as good now as it is likely to 
be at any time in the future. Reasons of internal politics 
may also be making for action. The aiiack on Manchuria 
in 1931—begun without authority from the Tokyo Cabinet 
—gave the army five years of virtual control of Japanese 
politics. In recent months the civilian politicians—elder 
statesmen, diplomats, financiers and the commercial interests 
—have been making a determined attempt to bring the 
military under control; and it would not be unlikely i in these 
circumstances the more adventurous officers were playing with 
the idea of a coup like that of 1931. What has occurred behind 
the scenes at Tokyo is of course not known. But a struggle 
between the civilian and the military point of view seems to be 
clear from the simultaneous blandishments of the Foreign Office 
to China and the threats and warnings of the War Office. 
The situation is undoubtedly very grave, but at the time 
of writing war is not inevitable. Mr. Eden has stated that 
the fighting which began the crisis was not provoked by 
either side. Japan, by demanding to negotiate direct with 
the local authorities, is using it to push on her plan, hitherto 
frustrated, of detaching the North from Nanking; Chiang 
Kai-shek’s speech on Monday, though uncompromising 
in refusing to recognise any separate agreement between 


Japan and the North China authorities, seems sti!l to leave 
open some possibility of a settlement satisfying Japanese 
honour provided that Japan will negotiate direct with Nanking. 
The interests of China, and of Chiang Kai-shek, point 
towards peace—even if bought at a considerable cost. If 
China fights, while it may hope to impose a very severe 
strain on Japan, it can hardly expect military victury. China 
has no navy, and Shanghai, Nanking, and the coastal towns 
would at the outset of the war fall to the enemy, the Chinese 
Government being thus cut off from its chief revenues and 
from its main foreign sources of supply. Chiang is believed 
to be in indifferent health. China’s principal need is time ; 
if it can avoid war for five years, its powers of resistance 
in the interior, the striking force of its air squadrons, and 
its relations with other Powers may so far have improved 
as to deter Japan from attempting invasion, whatever 
advantages it might still look to gain at the outset. On the 
Japanese side there are reasons scarcely less weighty which 
make for compromise—the economic strain should the 
war be a prolonged one ; the danger, after the first successes, 
of veing worn down by guerilla warfare; the destruction 
of the China trade ; the possibilities of a revolt in Manchuria 
and of intervention by the U.S.S.R. It is these considerations 
which have perhaps kept peace intact up to the present 
moment. The Tokyo cabinet seems still to have the army 
under its control. If war eventually comes it will probably 
be because Chiang is faced with demands which he cannot 
accept without sealing his fate with his own people; aid 
because the prestige of the Japanese army, or of Japan, has 
become so involved that war with all its uncertainties seems 
preferable to loss of face. 


LONG-DISTANCE FLIGHTS 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL J. T. C. MOORE-BRABAZON, M.C., M.P. 


T is only some 26 years since a thousand pounds was 
won for flying a mile on an English machine. It sounds 
very easy now but, as I was the one to win it, I can assure 
you it was a difficult feat. Anyhow it was a milestone in 
the history of flight and ever since, year by year, improvement 
upon improvement has been brought about. The War 
pushed things ahead and encouraged a hothouse growth, 
with all the scientific and industrial resources of all the nations 
striving to perfect this new art as an efficient weapon in war, 


Then we came to a natural reaction afterwards, when 
we thought of flight for a short time in terms of peace, 
linking up nations by means of vast systems of transporta- 
tion. Developments took place apart from the idea of 
the aeroplane as a bomb-carrying machine, but no great 
progress was made except in reliability of engines. In 
America, however, where commercial competition took 
place over astronomical distances, over a continent well 
Suited to aeronautical development, really new designs 
were advanced and the possibilities of air transportation 
took shape. Curiously enough this development of com- 
mercial aviation in America had its influence on Europe, 
as when Europe went mad and insisted on re-arming, the 
performance of the long-range American commercial machine 
was found to be eminently suitable for long-range bombing. 
What a horrible idea it is. Still, let us dismiss the military 
side of aeronautics for the moment and consider what is 
happening on the civil side. 

There was developed in America a curious machine known 
as the low-winged monoplane. It had three new character- 
istics. It had variable pitch propellers which enabled it to 
get great power from its propellers on the ground, and conse- 
quently to lift quickly a big load off an aerodrome without 
excessive run. After this the pitch of the propellers was 
changed so as to give high speeds when once in the air. They 
developed also the retractable under-carriage which, when 
you got going high up, diminished air resistance and conse- 





quently increased speed. Finally, they introduced “ flaps ” 
which made it possible to land these weighty vast machines 
on ordinary aerodromes. Had it not been for the last inven- 
tion it would have been difficult to see how these high-speed 
machines could have landed on any aerodromes which were 
not miles in length and breadth. 

A machine built in England, with English engines, along 
these lines, only more so—if I may say so—won the London- 
Australia Race to the astonishment of the world, and the 
possibility of flying for long stretches with an air-speed of 
209 miles an hour certainly gave a kick to air-transportation 
which it sadly wanted. 

Feats of air-transport are always being indulged in, some- 
times very useful, sometimes very reckless and leading us 
nowhere. The disappearance of dear Miss Earhart is one 
of those tragedies of the air which seem sometimes such a 
waste of life, without any corresponding recompense, and 
among the great fliers of the world let us remember the need- 
less loss of Kingsford-Smith. 

But as weeks only pass there are new names which flash before 
us with wonderful achievements to their credit, and lately 
we have had the Russian exploit from Moscow to California 
over the Pole. Engines have become so reliable, and the 
use of many engines in an aeroplane has so reduced the 
liability of having to descend in the case of engine trouble, 
as to compel us to look at this very long-range transportation 
from a new angle. If you can assume 100 per cent. reliability 
and 200 miles an hour average speed, then flights from, say, 
London to Japan have got to be considered from the purely 
geodesic point of view, that is by the shortest way on the 
surface of the globe. Who would think that the shortest 
way to Japan from London is over Hull, and straight on ? 

Some of these very long flights are for the advertisement of 
one country or another, some for some particular machine or 
some particular engine, but behind them all there marches 
the industrial development of air transportation. I think it 
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is to our credit that in so short a space of time after the 
birth of flight we are entering on a practical scheme of inter- 
communication between America and Europe by aeroplane. 


Alcock and Brown, on their Vickers-Vimy, gambled on 
that first flight from Newfoundland—and won—but it was 
indeed a heroic enterprise. Some years later Lindbergh 
flew from New York to Paris, but now we see the start of a 
shuttle service between the two great hemispheres which we 
hope will bring them closer together. So far we have had 
two crossings, made with the pick of machines made on 
either side of the Atlantic, and it is indeed a pleasant thing 
to note that, although no doubt America produced her best, 
we could more than hold our own with the wonderful products 
from the Medway. 

This service will, of course, be for mail for some time. 
Much has got to be learnt. Whether during the winter a 
direct flight from Ireland to America is possible, I very much 
doubt. Probably during this season a Southern route will 
have to be taken, anyhow going to America, although perhaps 
the direct route could be taken with the prevailing trade 
south-west winds coming back from America. Still, 
whatever is best will soon be Known with the weekly experience 
derived from these great flying boats. No one who knows 


By G. L. 


T is now a full year since General Mola raised the garrisons 
of northern Spain in revolt against the Spanish Govern- 
ment, to begin the march upon Madrid which was, in the 
belief of the leaders of the military movement, to lead to the 
capture of power in three weeks. A year of ceaseless, often 
disconnected, fighting has passed. Three of the Great 
Powers have, more or less discreetly, taken a hand. Arma- 
ments have been piled up on either side. Airfleets of two 
hundred ’planes have joined battle. Positional trench warfare 
has developed in parts of the central front, and General 
Staffs dispute the advantages of the Big Show and Side 
Shows. It would be surprising if new lessons had not 
been learnt, or new methods not tried out. 

First, to admit that there is a negative side to the question. 
There is a sense in which Spain cannot be compared as 
a battlefield with any other country in Western Europe. 
For her great spaces, she has a small population: and this 
population is, unlike that of the Great Powers, completely 
untrained in and ignorant of war. The basis of all war must 
be the quality of the infantry, and the quality of the Spanish 
infantry has been, through no fault of its own, low. It is 
improving. But it will be long before other arms will have 
to make that supreme effort to dominate the infantry which 
leads to striking developments in warlike method. 

The very largeness of Spain and smallness of her people 
have made of this war until now a war of infiltration, where 
speed and the proper use of cover is the essence of the 
argument, and the day goes to the officer who has his men 
and horses most in hand. Only in limited areas, around the 
capital of Spain or at Pozoblanco or near Santander and 
Oviedo, does the front tighten into a fully connected system. 

It is only recently that infiltration as a method has been 
superseded by heavy bombardments of artillery and aviation, 
to open a breach in the line. The use of artillery has given 
no new results, except in the case of tanks mounting guns, 
whose efficiency against machine-guns has been proved, 
but whose extreme nervousness in the presence of anti-tank 
guns is notorious in Spain. 

No ultra-modern tank has been tried out in Spain. The 
models are all the older mass-material of Germany, Italy 
and Russia. But modern anti-tank guns, rifles as well as 


light artillery, have been used in great numbers, particularly 
on the insurgent side, and refinements in infantry defence 
against tanks have reduced the réle of the latter to that of 





LESSONS OF THE SPANISH WAR 
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the Atlantic and the cruelty of its seas will imagine for , 
moment that even a seaplane would be safe if forced down 
upon its waters. Wireless, of course, would keep you jg 
touch and give your position if disaster should occur, by 
the survival of even our biggest boat in the Atlantic during 
a gale would be for a very short time. 

Consequently we may see—ridiculous as it may sound— 
the transatlantic flight becoming a land-plane proposition, 
Land machines can be designed to be faster, for there is no 
boat to drag through the air. 

The economics of it are going to be difficult; it is not ap 
immediate gold mine. One day, transportation by air op 
the basis of rates equal to that of a 3rd-class passenger by 
ship may be possible; it is not so today. Consequently the 
arrangement by the Post Office, and the subsidies which ar 
put upon our shoulders to develop these great links throughout 
the world, are fully justified. ' 

I think we should be indeed proud in this country, 
harassed as we have been by slumps, re-armaments, and al] 
the horrors of money difficulties, that in this first amicable 
rivalry in the linking of the two continents we have put 
into the air something which is probably the best in the world 
—and the tax-payer deserves indeed a pat on the back. 


STEER 


a mobile light field artillery—useful for short, surprise 
barrages on a narrow front, or for pursuits like the pursuit 
of Guadalajara. 

It is, however, in aviation that the main developments 
are to be noted. Aviation has in this war played a part 
proportionately greater than in any conflict in the past, 
including the Abyssinian. That this is the view of either 
side is suggested by their renewed importation of foreign 
*planes (and, in the case of the insurgents, foreign pilots) 
en masse, to wrest the mastery of the skies from their 
opponents. Neither side yet dominates the other in the 
skies: this has only occurred locally, as in the Bilbao 
offensive, where attempts to send ’planes to the defenders 
failed. But the importance of such an ouranocracy was 
clearly exemplified there, and it is perhaps worth while to 
see how it operated. 

In Viscaya, where the insurgent air fleet of about 100 
*planes was probably larger than any used except in the 
present counter-offensive to the west of Madrid, ground 
operations were usually restricted to a front of five or six 
kilometres against which “ picked ” infantry were thrown 
after heavy acrial and artillery bombardment. According 
to German reports, it was found that medium bombs of 
50 lbs. were the best on entrenched positions. But in fact 
bombs of all weights up to soo lbs. were thrown indis- 
criminately. 

At the same time bombers dropped incendiaries upon 
cover (mostly pinewood) behind the trenches, while fighting 
*planes and cruiser-bombers machine-gunned all the roads 
leading up to the front and other bomber squadrons attacked 
a select civilian population halfway towards the base of 
Bilbao. In Bilbao itself, war factories and part of the 
civilian population were continually under the menace of 
the aeroplane. 

Thus aid to the front in the matter of reserves of men 
and ammunition was paralysed by day, and an increasing 
nervousness and unwillingness for war was built up in the 
civilian population. This defeatist feeling communicated 
itself very easily to the militia, who as a military organisation 
were based on barracks in Bilbao, where most of theif 
suffering families lived. 

The effect of aerial bombardment on the lines was not, 
when the smoke had cleared away, impressive. Trenches 
were not seriously damaged and, except where showers of 
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light bombs were dropped, most projectiles fell wide of 
the objective. But death from shock under heavy bombard- 
ment was fairly frequent, and the nervous tension to which 
the untrained infantry were subjected was terrible to see. 
It was this nervous tension, the moral effect of appalling 
noise and obscurity, that seemed to me the most impressive 
work of the enemy aviation in Viscaya. 

From the moment when the distant drumming of the 
engines is heard to the south, everybody becomes restless 
and starts cursing and swearing. As the great planes 
approach in massive and perfect formation, the suggestion 
of dominance and invulnerability is tremendous. This is 
not a bang in the dark from a cannon: there the cannons 
are suspended above you, and calm as the sky itself. Every- 
body takes cover and waits. The whole earth shakes far 
more terribly than to the impact of artillery: and the noise 
that follows is more earsplitting. Outside the dugout or 
the trench it is impossible to see anything for the thick fog 
of dust and débris, which lies longer than in the case of 
artillery because it has no carry-forward : and is in all cases 
wider and more opaque. It is now impossible to see whether 
other planes are following up the bombardment, and it is 
therefore wiser to stay below. Meanwhile, the enemy 
infantry occupies the line. 

The difference between artillery and aviation lies not 
merely in the weight of the projectiles and the volume of 
disorder caused by bombardment. Mainly, it is the continued 
dominance of the aeroplane that infantry will not stand. 
Good officers keep their men in place, but there is always 
some weak point in the line. 

At the same time one’s own artillery are silenced by 
fighting planes which, spotting the flash, wireless to cruiser 
bombers to intervene immediately. A dominant aviation 
can completely paralyse counter-battery work. 


The same speed in contact is shown by fighting planes 
if the troops retire. Then is the moment for the machine- 
gun and the small bomb on the back of a moving target, 
and casualties are large. 

It is quite clear from the Spanish war that, given mass- 
production of machines and pilots, the dominant air force 
wins every time. It may be a long process: infantry morale 
may be stubborn: but it breaks in the end. 

How to meet this menace? It is the English theory of 
the moment that, since the bomber always gets through, 
increased bomber production is the answer to enemy air 
fleets. But the Spanish war suggest that this may be an 
exaggerated view. 

The vast majority of planes brought down in Spain have 
been brought down in aerial combat. Successful bombing 
raids, for instance on Madrid, have generally cost the raiders 
one or two fighters a time. 

One assumes too lightly that raids are carried out in on: 
fell swoop, and the bombers are off. But good bombing, 
of the German type, requires at least two and generally 
three revolutions over the target to improve aim. In th: 
meantime, the defence may have gained a fighter victory, 
and the bombing fleet is in danger and must go home. 
This often happened on the Madrid front earlier this 
year. 

I feel sure that if losses continued at this rate, the effect 
would be to break the hearts first of the fighter pilots and 
then of the bomber crews which they are protecting. Morale 
in the air is a sensitive thing and an air force is such a closely 
knit and in the best sense nervous organisation that changes 
of morale quickly distribute themselves to the whole body. 

It is possible to foresee a fleet of first-rate fighting planes 
sweeping the skies, and wars may be won and lost early 
in the day by their comparative efficiency. 


SEA VERGE ” 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


HERE sea meets land—that is the only true frontier 

on the surface of the world. Even great mountain 
ranges are not so abrupt and inaccessible that we point to a 
given line and say: “‘ Here one kind of life ends and one 
totally different begins.” The fact is so obvious and we 
are so accustomed to it that we overlook its strangeness. But 
if there were dwellers in the Moon, which has no seas, and 
they visited the earth, how surprised they would be to 
discover this sharp division between terrestrial living things. 
True, there are sea mammals and land molluscs, a few 
amphibians, and there are birds which can dive as well as 
waddle on land. But that does not alter the fact that this 
thin, innocent-looking line of ravelled foam marks the great 
division between the kinds of life om this planet. 

The fact is particularly striking by the Mediterranean, 
where the tide is so slight that the no-man’s-land between 
tide limits is almost non-existent. The garden here is not 
in the ordinary sense a garden at all, but a bit of wild mountain 
side with all its natural trees and shrubs untouched. It 
breaks down to the sea-edge in a little thirty or forty-foot 
cliff, covered with wind-bent shrubs. If I walk three steps 
from the sea-edge I can touch the trunk of a pine tree. If 
I wade three steps into the water I can stoop and touch rough 
ferny sea-weeds and the little white trumpet-shaped weeds 
the French call sea-mushrooms. Two utterly different 
worlds. By the pine tree large black ants move about 
portentously as befits good Socialists. As I stand in the 
water small white fish banded with black hover round to 
pick up the minute living food stirred into the water by 
the movement of my feet. There are not more than six or 
eight yards between ants and fish, but the barrier is impassable. 

On the sea-verge, according to the scientific theorists, 


all life had its origin. Everyone is now familiar with the 
theory. Under the action of the sun’s rays there would 
be perpetual combinations of chemical elements until at last 
some kind of primitive cell was formed with the power of 
absorbing and excreting—the hypothetical ancestor of all 
living things. It is only a theory, and it seems a big step. 
One may well be sceptical. Yet an American researcher, 
Dr. Crile, reports a significant experiment. He separated 
the lipoids and proteins from the tissues of a dead animal, 
kept them sterilised in separate bottles for several weeks, 
and then mixed them in a sterilised medium—with startling 
results. The dead chemicals formed into cells which took 
in oxygen and gave out carbon dioxide, and even had the 
power of reproduction by fission. If this is not creating 
a vague kind of life, it is certainly a kind of resurrection. 

The snag in the experiment, as Dr. Crile points cut, 
is that the chemical substances were derived from a cnce 
living organism. It might be argued that they possessed 
some mysterious and unsuspected quality which might not 
be in the same chemicals produced synthetically. The 
experiment is not decisive. But immensely difficult as it 
is to produce synthetically such complex structures as proteins 
and lipoids, so much work is being done on these lines that 
it may happen at any time. Suppose Dr. Crile’s experiment 
is then repeated, and cells are again formed? The gap 
between organic and inorganic disappears. 

Sitting by the verge of this calm sun-warmed Mediter- 
ranean, where the surface is almost oily with the infinite 
numbers of microscopic creatures, I do not find it hard to 
imagine that such a first starting of life may have occurred 
not once but many times during the innumerable centuries. 
It may even happen occasionally now, for if such primitive 
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structures were formed they would immediately be devoured 
by the millions of better-organised creatures—long before 
anyone with a microscope came along to detect them. As 
the clear warm water ripples gently against my feet, it is 
queer to think that if only I had the power to see what is 
going on microscopically there I might for a brief moment 
see a repetition of that first cell formation far back in the 
dim past. It is highly unlikely, but if Crile is right, it 
might be. 

The bare rocks at the foot of the little cliff are hot with 
sunlight, almost too hot to touch. It is a dark sedimentary 
rock, glittering with mica, veined with marble, split with a 
narrow “‘ sill’ of quartz, and contorted by pressure. Where 
it is weathered I can count hundreds of laminae, each repre- 
senting a year or a rainy season. The sense of vast stretches 
cf time is overwhelming. Laid down in the sea as silt, 
crushed deep under the earth, heaved up again into moun- 
tains, these rocks are once more returning to the sea. Thrown 
up at their feet are dozens of tiny jelly-fish, looking like a 
large thumb-print in white gelatine, creatures of a few days 
already dead. But compared with the age of these rocks my 
life-time is little more than that of these poor wispy films of 
crinkled gelatine. 

Two or three generations have been needed for men to 
grow accustomed to the knowledge of their insignificance in 
time and space and to their exceedinz'y humble origins. It 
was so much more flattering to human vanity to think that 
the whole stupendous fabric had been specially designed for 
human habitation by a supernatural decorator to whom human 
conduct was vitally important. Why the nineteenth century 
should have felt so bitterly disappointed and pessimistic at 
discovering the facts I can never understand. It seems to me 
a blessed release. Now we can get on with our own lives and 
make the best of them without being haunted by the feeling 
that we are responsible for the universe. The only possible 
criterion for judging human actions is whether they are anti- 
social or not, whether or not they compromise the future of 
the race. Acts which are still thought to be scandalous or 
even criminal (because they are thought to be offensive to 
Deity) are quite unimportant ; whereas the wasting of the 
strictly limited supplies of phosphorus by burying bedies 
six feet underground and pouring sewage into the sea is a 
crime against humanity. 

Reading a book of Dostoieffsky the other day I came on 


the phrase: “ During the seven thousand years the world 
has existed... .”’ Seven thousand years! They are nothing, 
barely sufficient to build up a foot or two of the sun- 


warmed rock I am now touching. They are but a fraction 
of the world’s duration. Yet even so intelligent a man as 
Dostoieffsky had this ridiculously small time scale. And many 
people still think and act on much shorter scales—in America 
two centuries is antiquity of the hoariest. 

The conditions of human life concentrate the attention on 
what is immediate. No doubt this is wisdom, for the immedi- 
ate is all we really have ; but it is only wisdom when we keep 
the realisation of these vast time processes firmly in our minds, 
and remember that a human life is only a flicker of time. If 
we must hanker after Sir Thomas Brown’s diuternity it can 
only be of the species, about which we seem to care little and 
do nothing. People are more interested in teaching their 
children the “ right ” parlour and social tricks and traditional 
prejudices than in trying to show them something of the true 
conditions of human existence. It is true, however, that in 
most cases the parents don’t know themselves. 


If I wade out some twenty yards over the rocks I can stand 
and look straight down through ten feet of perfectly clear blue 
water to the sandy sea-bottom. I can see every ripple mark 
on the sand, every slowly-moving weed-frond right down to 
the foot of the rock. A few sea-squirts lie there, and a dozen 
or so small semi-transparent fishes slowly glide past. There 
is no other sign of life. Yet, a few thousand years ago this 
beneficent Mediterranean must have swarmed with. living 





things—all reduced now to an insignificant remnant thro 
human greed and stupidity and lack of foresight. Must it be 
so, too, with everything else, the whole world laid waste tp 
make a tradesmen’s holiday ? How lovely the world might be, 
how really delightful human life, if, if. . 

But it is time to go up for luncheon under the shady pines, 
and high time to end this morning of rambling cogitations by 
the sea-verge. I look once more at the pure blue arch of the 
sky, the deeper blue of the sea glittering with reflected sunlight, 
the noble wooded capes lying with such dignity on the water; 
and I wonder whether men will ever give up their dreams of the 
fabulous and their futile struggles for illusory power over 
each other, and turn to the higher task of trying to be worthy 
of the beautiful world they inhabit. 


AN ENGLISHMAN 


if was when I was on my way to Buenos Aires for the 
first time, thirteen years ago, to teach in an English 
school, that I met the finest example in my experience of a 
certain type of Englishman. His name was Guy Halkett, 
and he was going out to take charge of the school at which 
I was to be an assistant. 

I respected him immensely, not, you will understand, 
because I was to work under him, for at that age our re- 
spective positions in themselves were apt to rouse rebellion 
rather than respect. But I respected him unconsciously, 
without admitting it even to myself, because he stood for 
orthodoxy, the correct thing, England and the right tradition. 
All these things I was vociferously prepared to flout, but too 
vociferously and without any calm or conviction. It is 
always the way—it takes many years to consider one’s creed, 
however ardently one serves it, as anything but a daring 
heresy. 

Halkett was an imperialist, a man of honour,a gentleman. 
He represented all the traditional things—a public school 
education, conventional anglicanism, cricket, country, 
patriotism. He had begun life as a schoolmaster, been 
a tea-planter in Ceylon, held a commission during the War 
in Egypt or Palestine, I forget which, and was returning 
now to teaching because it was a profession and he was 
the professional type unequipped for any other work. He 
was tall, athletic, tanned, with a clipped moustache and a 
pipe. He wore grey flannel trousers and a Harris tweed 
sports jacket, large expensive shoes and a regimental tie. 
He was downright and opinionated, but his opinions were 
always sound, correct, acceptable. He was considerate, 
charming in manner, fond of bridge, dancing, sport—in 
short he was an Englishman of just thatetype which is still 
most respected, though a little uneasy about modern 
tendencies, today. 

All through the voyage as I had put forward my opinions 
—which were equally stock opinions, but calculated to offend 
all forms of orthodoxy—he had smiled, thought me very 
young, occasionally dismissed my arguments as nonsensical. 
When a Nonconformist minister had held a religious service 
in the saloon, I had ostentatiously absented myself on the 
plea of agnosticism, or Catholicism—for at that age I might 
have claimed either—while Halkett had, probably in an 
obliging spirit of conventional conformity, played the piano 
for the hymns, and suggested to me casually that “ out of 
politeness ” I might just as well attend. When I had con- 
tradicted some harmless statement at table it had been the 
Captain, and not Halkett, who had shouted to me to shut up, 
for Halkett was simply too polite. He had not even bothered 
to disapprove of me much, just dismissed me as “ young” 
and waited to see how I should teach. 

If anyone had asked me my opinion of Halkett, I expect I 
should have talked of dyed-in-the-wool imperialism, and 
denied all his authority and gods, and set up my own, what- 
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ever they happened just then to be. But I should never 
have done so without a feeling, somewhere deep in my sub- 
conscious mind, that I was a daring little boy throwing 
stones at a magistrate’s- windows. .Perhaps the attraction 
of what ephemeral opinions I held was that they were stones 
to throw. They were not precious enough or solid enough 
to keep. I do not mean that Halkett was in any sense a 
‘paragon, I mean that he was, ia a certain sense, a criterion. 
I could talk to other passengers honestly and earnestly, for 
they had, most of them, a seasoned composure in the face of 
youthful priggishness. But with Halkett I should either 
have had to argue, artificially fortifying my position with 
words, or else presented my conversation edited and trimmed 
to suit his standards. And though with violence and fervour 
I denied those standards, they were still, in the profoundest 
sense, and with genuine unconsciousness, my own. 


And ashore in Buenos Aires it was the same. To him, 
who had travelled always with his own inherited principles, 
Argentina was just another country to be considered with the 
eyes of a standard English gentleman. So he must have 
viewed Ceylon and Egypt, and it was perhaps too much to 
ask of him that he should study this feverish and growing 
nation from any other point of view. It was not so much 
that he disliked Argentina as that he did not see it. He 
dropped instantly into the British community, became 
popular in a dozen homes, a leading figure in amateur theatri- 
cals, a regular attendant at dances, a bulwark of the local 
cricket team. He treated Argentines rather as he would 
have treated the more educated Indians, and behaved much 
as though the whole country were a colony of ours. 


I can see him now, his tall lank figure erect and his chin 
high, walking down the centre of an Argentine street, his 
pipe in his mouth, his dark grey flannels and sports coat as 
the insignia of his type, quite oblivious of the amused stares 
of the dapper Argentines, to whom he was a good example of 
an inglés seco, a “dry Englishman.” He bothered little 
about the language, and reproved all menials in savage 
English—a most eftective method. I can hear him snapping, 
“Get out of my way, can’t you!” to a group of dirty children 
crawling on the pavement before him. 

He was always courteous, but he expected, and obtained, 
respect from what he called “ native” working people. I 
remember going into a little barber’s shop near the college 
and hearing from an asthmatic old barber that Halkett had 
come in for a hair-cut. ‘The old chap, solicitous for his own 
health, had indicated to Halkett that he should put his pipe 
down while his hair was being cut, and Halkett, not under- 
standing the reason for the request, had got up and walked 
out. I remember the easy way in which he gave orders to 
everyone, from the youths who tried to interfere with the 
English boys’ games at the Athletic Club to the postmen, 
policemen, porters, and how his orders were obeyed. One 
might smile a little at his arrogance behind his back, but he 
was never a man to be laughed at. And that is much to say. 


THE DEAD JAY 


A WITLESS, pert, bedizened fop, 
Man mocks, resembles you ; 
But, now and then, a prince of such 
Proves rascal through and through. 
And sorrowing simple birds agree 
It is his nature to. 


But now the wind blows bleak, my friend, 
And taps a crazed tattoo— 
Nature—habit—instinct—grace ?— 
Not ours, I fear, the clue. 
Yet ’tis not wholly sentiment 
That bids a cold Yahoo 
Grieve as he drinks from death-stilled wing 
That miracle of blue. 
WALTER DE LA Manze. 








MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


N this rather sad world, to be offered a drink is some- 
thing, and when I open a letter and see in it the glad 
word symposium, I own that I am at first pleased. But, 
casting my eyes here and there about the typed (sometimes 
printed) pages of my letter, I too often perceive other and 
more melancholy words, such as culture, Fascism, tyranny, 
liberty, war; and it becomes apparent that I am not being 
invited to a drinking-party but offered an examination paper. 
The years roll back ; I sit and stare at dreary questions and 
consider dusty answers. What lessons should be drawn 
from the war in Spain? Who are responsible for it? With 
what dangers do the events in Spain face Europe and the 
world ? Discuss. What should the democratic and peace- 
loving Powers do to prevent a world conflagration? Last 
(an easy one, which had better be done first), do you think it 
necessary to co-ordinate all the forces for peace and 
freedom ? It is proposed “to issue a symposium of the 
statements received,” and that is all the drink there is to 
this party. 

Here is another. The questions are easier. Am I in 
favour of liberty, peace, democracy, justice, humanity and 
culture ? Am I against tyranny, dictatorship, and war, which 
means the murder of women and children by Fascist bombs ? 
These seem so easy that one suspects a catch somewhere. 
I try answering “ no,” but do not send it in, for fear all the 
other examinees shall have put “yes.” On the other hand, 
I scarcely like to say “ yes,” it sounds like showing off. 
“* What do you suppose, you fool ? ” seems the only apt reply. 

No, I cannot return these examination papers, or partake 
of these cheerless and pompous symposia. A symposium 
without drink is like a cavalcade without horses ; I hear of 
beth, but look on them with cold eyes. 


I am rather bothered, too, by that definition of war. “‘ The 
murder of women and children by Fascist bombs.” Apart 
from the fact that it seems a little insulting to the resourceful- 
ness and enere, ». bomb-dropping of the side (if any) which 
is not Fascist, I deprecate this impression, which appears to 
be spreading, that it is only women and children who are the 
targets of attack in warfare. How seldom do we hear of 
anyone else being slain by enemy bombshells! Even Lord 
Baldwin has laid it down that victory in the next war will 
go to the side which can kill the most women and children. 
Women and children. The phrase is repeated so often 
and so glibly that it has come to seem a kind of unhappy 
composite creature, like a centaur, perpetually and dread- 
fully hunted and slain. As one of them, I own that I depre- 
cate strongly this view that we are, or should be, the main 
targets of the military. Such a belief is liable to make men 
careless about starting these deplorable affairs; and I feel 
it my duty to point out to journalists and publicists that 
femicide and infanticide are by no means the only military 
activities, and that several adult males have also been among 
the fallen in the present Peninsular war. This, of course, 
makes war no better but even worse, or, as a convinced pacifist, 
I should not think of mentioning it. 

I foresee, by the way, a speedy collapse of this Spanish 
business: General Franco’s foreign allies will surely desert him 
in disgust and go home. For this ungrateful General is again 
issuing a statement (while Rome is honouring the heroes of 
Guadalajara) that his army has never received or required 
any foreign assistance whatsoever. Had the French Staff 
said as much (instead of not quite as much) during the last 
European war before this one, what would their British allies 
have done about it? The General’s ingratitude and manners 
seem quite deplorable. Intelligent generals wait to say this 
kind of thing until the war is over and the bill comes 
in. There is a time to be grateful and a time to be 
ungrateful, and happy is the general who knows which is 
which. 
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HUNGARY AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


From A CORRESPONDENT 


THE distinction of Hungarian foreign policy since the War has 
been its consistency. ‘The revision of the Treaty of Trianon, 
by which it lost three-fifths of its pre-War territory, has been 
the unswerving aim not only of every Hungarian Government 
but even of all members of the opposition. The restoration 
of Hungary was the cry equally of schoolchildren and states- 
men, of socialists and aristocrats. ‘Today it is notably absent 
from the speeches of Hungarian statesmen. Yet the chances 
of revision have never been greater. 

Revision has become respectable. Lord Lothian approves 
of it. Professor Toynbee declares that the Peace Settlement 
is not permanent. Yet many Hungarians who are comforted 
by Professor Toynbee’s statements of probability are disturbed 
by his liberal impartiality between one cause and another. 
Lord Lothian is there to remind them that one alternative to 
the dictate of Versailles is the dictate of Berlin. Hungarian 
statesmen who have consistently demanded revision when the 
chances of having it were nought cease openly to demand it 
when the chances of having it have risen. This is not because 
the restoration of the Crown of St. Stephen is less passionately 
desired, but because this may be more effectively hindered 
by revision than by the maintenance, temporarily, of the status 
quo. 

The possibility of revision has increased during the last few 
years because of the rise of a strong revisionist Power. But the 
revisionism of Germany is essentially different from the revision- 
ism of Hungary, and it is significant that Hitler Germany has 
only weakly supported Hungarian revision. Revision to 
Germany means revolution; to Hungary it is restoration. 
Germany wishes to draw afresh the map of Central Europe. 
Hungary wishes to restore the pre-War frontiers of Hungary. 
In the nineteenth century Berlin was called in to redress the 
balance against Vienna. If Germany redraws the map of 
Central Europe, Vienna will fall within the German fronticrs. 
The traditional German oppressor will be transferred from 
Vienna to Berlin. ‘The pan-German drive will be united under 
more formidable direction than ever before. Therefore Hun- 
gary hesitates to enlist the aid of a possible future oppressor. 

Hungary has had a taste of the Nazis already. Their 
propaganda among the half-starving peasants, among the 
university students, among the anti-semites of all classes, 
has suggested to the ruling landowners of Hungary, as nothing 
else has done, the virtues of a possible liberal and Parliamentary 
régime. The self-interest of the great landowners has foz 
centuries directed the policy of Hungary. Today they are more 
in fear of Nazi revolutionaries than of libera! reformers. 

But it is not only the fear of internal and external German 
pressure which has made Hungarians hesitate at this juncture 
to press their revisionist claims. Hungary has watched the rise 
of Hitler Germany with mixed feelings of hope and fear, and 
even today she is reluctant to despair of German aid. Yet 
Hungary is far from assured that the frontiers which a dictating 
Germany would draw would be the frontiers which a dictated-to 
Hungary would appreciate. In an article last autumn Herr 
Rosenberg declared that Hungary could expect no support 
for the restoration of what is now Rumanian and Yugoslav 
territory. Only Czechoslovakia remains which, even with 
the possibility which it holds of a common Polish-Hungarian 
frontier, is far from satisfying the Hungarian demands. 
Furthermore, if Czechoslovakia is partitioned and National 
Socialism advances beyond the ridge of the mountains which 
guard Bohemia’s Northern and Western flanks, German 
pressure on Hungary would be considerably increased. 

Finally, the influence of Germany on Italy is disturbing to 
the Hungarians. They have watched Italian influence retreat 
as German influence advanced; and they can even detect 
a slight change in that influence since the Berlin-Rome axis 
came into existence. Italian reconciliation with Yugoslavia 
gives a colour to the Berlin-Rome axis which is far from reas- 
suring to the cause of revision. Mussolini followed his famous 
Milan speech with this reconciliation. If Italian interests can 
be subordinated to the necessity of friendship, Hungarian 
interests can hardly expect consideration, 

Hungary is forced to share in Italian diplomacy which 


plots to make the Bezlin-Rome axis not only a stick to belabou; 
the Balkan States with, not only a means of blackmailing 
the Western Powers into concessions in the Mediterranean, 
but also as a brake on German penetration of South-Eastern 
Europe. The Rome Protocols have survived the formation of 
the Berlin-Rome axis because the interests of Germany and 
Italy in South-Eastern Europe are in direct conflict. 

The Italians and Hungarians are playing on Machiavellian 
calculations. A Hungarian, Tibor Eckhard, is the strongest 
advocate of the Rome Protocols, even of the Berlin-Rome 
axis, and at the samme time the strongest opponent of German 
South Eastward expansion. The calculations are nice but 
dangerous. They mean that for the time being both 
Czechoslovakia and Austria are seemingly isolated. The 
very determination and confidence of their resistance 
to German pressure would suggest that their isolation is 
more apparent than real. Austria is well aware that all 
Europe is interested in her independence. Czechoslovakia 
believes that no Great or Lesser Power can afford to see 
Germany in military command of the Sudetic mountains or 
in political command of her Danubian frontier. Czecho- 
slovakia is ready to treat with Hungary. 

It is well known that semi-official overtures have been made 
to Hungary in recent months. Hungary is reluctant to respond, 
She is well aware that the Little Entente is weak and has never 
been weaker. Except in their relation to Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia can hardly be said to be allies, 
Each has a neighbouring Great Power of whom it is mortally 
afraid. Each has a tendency to seek its Allied Great Power in 
the enemy of its Little Entente neighbour. The Czech-Soviet 
Pact was signed without the question of Bessarabia being 
settled. Yugoslavia and Rumania flirt with Germany, from 
whom Czechoslovakia is in mortal danger. Hungary must 
enjoy the discomfiture of her Little Entente plunderers. If 
now she were strong she could probably secure substantial 
peaceful revision, but she is not strong. 

An uncompromising demand for revisiun has been dropped 
from their public vocabulary and two conditions have been 
put in its place. These are the conditions by which Hungary 
may strengthen herself. They are—the recognition of Hun- 
gary’s right to rearm and the improvement in the lot of the 
Hungarian minorities living in the Little Entente States. The 
lot of these minorities is unenviable, but behind this moderate 
desire to improve it is the claim for the revision of frontiers. If 
the Hungarian minorities are justly treated in the Succession 
States, their position will be strengthened and their pressure 
on the Governments under which they live will be increased. 
If this is accompanied by open Hungarian rearmament, internal 
pressure will join with external pressure to force revision. 
For this reason Hungary is more ready than ever before to 
conclude an interim arrangement with her neighbours. This 
is probably the only means to peaceful revision. The alterna- 
tive is revision by war and by German disposition. If Germany 
should lose a war provoked by Hungary, the chance; of the 
continued existence of the Hungarian State would be small. 

Yet Hungary is unwilling to despair of German aid, even 
were she able. One-quarter of her foreign trade is with 
Germany. Germany is the Power before which all forces 
seem to bend, and there is a large measure of fatalistic acceptance 
in Hungary’s attitude. She has no desire to be restored as a 
German colony, but she would prefer to be a favoured colony 
to a dismembered vassal, should Germany establish her 
hegemony in Europe. 

For Hungary, as for all the Lesser Powers of Eastern Europe, 
the real desire is to gain favour with the winning side. If France 
and England should determine the course of Europe, they would 
support France and England. The firmness of these two 
Powers in the face of Italo-German provocation has led to a 
very slight but perceptible change in Hungarian policy. She 
is unwilling to commit herself to German patronage or to close 
the door to co-operation with her neighbours. Like al! her 
neighbours, Hungary is looking back once more at the two 
Great Western Powers before she yields to the pressure and 
rewards of the Central Despotisms. 
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THE BALLET 


‘Francesca da Rimini” 
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M. LICHINE’S new ballet, Francesca da Rimini, continues the 
tradition established in Schzhe razade of fitting of a new dramatic 
Faction to music already provided by its composer with a 
programme. Tchaikovsky designed his tone-poem in simple 
| ternary form, A B A, as the text-books have it. In A he 
pictures for us the infernal wind upon which the souls of 
paolo and Francesca are whirled in everlasting punishment. 
S In the midst of this hurly-burly B provides the contrast of a 
| Jyrical narration by the lovers of their romance. Bold though 
modern choreographers are in their attempts at the ineffable, 
such a programme, taken literally, is quite beyond their scope. 
: If we concede to them the right to convert music to their 
own uses—and to refuse the concession would be to do without 

Carnaval, Les Sylphides, La Boutique Fantasque and Le Beau 

Danube—M. Lichine must be credited with both cleverness 

and imagination in dealing with his main problem. In place 
S of Dante’s Inferno he has given us the Hell-on-earth which 
| was Gianciotto’s court. There is certainly nothing niminy- 

piminy about this Rimini. 

It may be that the action he has devised is of the reach-me- 
down kind, only fitting where it touches. But to quarrel with 
jt on that account is to judge the matter all too seriously. 
We must surely take a ballet as we find it, giving it marks for 

- good dancing and entertainment-value. On any other view 
' Francesca da Rimini must be dismissed, along with Massine’s 
choreographic symphonies, as an artistic mistake. At least 
M. Lichine has managed to give concrete form to the sense of 
horror in Tchaikovsky’s music. It is, perhaps, the horror of 
a madhouse rather than of Hell that is created by these 
squirming, writhing dancers, dominated by the terrible figure 
of Gianciotto. The incident of the murder—or is it rape ?— 
' of Francesca’s nurse, grimly danced by Mille. Marra, is but one 
example of the choreographer’s skill in building up an atmo- 
sphere of terror. M. Lichine has in this ballet shown an 
assurance in handling his material that has not been evident 
in his previous ballets. His control of complex movements and 
his invention of dramatic groupings are here very remarkable. 

It is in the romantic idyll, which forms the centre-piece of 
the ballet, that M. Lichine fails. In this scene Paolo and 
Francesca are discovered reading, as in Dante’s poem, the 
Arthurian tale of Lancelot. and Guinevere, who are 
shown to them (and to us) in a vision, introduced after the 
manner of a Renaissance masque by Cupid. The idea is 
excellent, but its execution utterly wrong. Instead of the 
simple beauty which might have made the scene genuinely 
moving, M. Jasinsky and Mme. Danilova as Lancelot and 
Guinevere are given one of those elaborate dances that impress 
one only with their difficulty. Worse than this, at every stage 
in the proceedings Cupid refers to the book, which Paolo 
and Francesca are reading, as though to see what is to be 
done next in the amorous proceedings. Even the beautiful 
miming of their tender surrender to passion by Mme. Tcherin- 
cheva and M. Petroff cannot redeem this scene from its 
ridiculousness. ‘The final scene of the iragedy, Paolo’s 

nurder and Francesca’s self-immolation upon Gianciotto’s 
word, is enacted with a terrible beauty. Except in the costumes 
of the masque, Mr. Oliver Messel’s scenery and dresses 
triumphantly remove the reproach that in this element the 
new ballets presented by this company are poverty-stricken 
and often silly. 

The doubt remains whether this ballet will pass the test 
of repetition. It seems at first sight to rely too much upon 
forced effects and startling tours de force, which will lose some- 
thing of their power to move us at each subsequent performance. 
Glancing back at the four ballets named at random earlier in this 

article—Carnaval and Les Sylphides, La Boutique Fantasque 
and Le Beau Danube—I find that every one of them is based 
upon pure dancing and relies hardly at all upon its “* story,” 
which is no more than a useful agent to hold the dances to- 
gether in a coherent sequence. Francesca does not, like 


Choreartium or Presages, step outside the limits of what 
ballet can do, but it seems to me to rely too much upon its 
cramatic plot, with the result that, like a detective story, it will 
DyYNELEY HussEY. 


Rot bear seeing often. 
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THE CINEMA 
At the Empire——‘‘ Yiddle with His Fiddle.’’ At 
the Academy 
IN a letter last week Count Ostrorog expressed his annoyance 


** Paraell.”’ 


at my criticism of his new cinema, the Berkeley. I must 
say he seems rather hard to please. I called his theatre ‘‘ an 
elegant little addition to the ranks of London’s Continental 
cinemas’; and reviewed favourably its first presentation, 
Der Herrscher. But since criticism must concern itself with 
the flies as well as the ointment, I added: ‘‘ I beg the manage- 
ment, if they wish to emulate the consummate amenities of 
the Curzon, to attend to two things: the quality of the sup- 
porting prozramme and the quality of the sound.” The 
programme contained (and may still contain for all I know) 
an ‘* Aquatic Short” of incredible silliness and vulgarity ; 
Count Ostrorog rebukes me for remarking that it lasted clos: 
on half an hour: only ten minutes, he says. For this error 
I apologise ; I should have said it appeared to last half an 
hour. The rest of his letter is beside the point: he dozs 
not come into the open with a defence of the Aquatic antics 
in question, leaving us to infer that if a film lasts only ten 
minutes its quality does not matter. My second complaint 
—the quality of the sound reproduction—he also ignores. 
The comparison with the Curzon which so upset him is in 
both respects perfectly relevant: each is a small theatre 
presenting foreign films to fairly sophisticated audiences, 
but one of them is careful to see that the odds and ends of 
the programme shall appeal to a cultivated taste, and that the 
sound-track is reproduced in a realistic and unexaggerated 
manner. What a difference this makes to one’s pleasure 
everybody knows. 

I should not have devoted so much space to this little tiff 
if the week’s programmes had contained anything of out- 
standing interest. But these are the dog days of the movies. 
Parnell is not so badly put together as people say; but the 
extraordinary choice of Clark Gable and Myrna Loy for 
Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea kills any interest it might otherwise 
have had, and even provoked titters in the not specially high- 
brow Empire audience. I think Messrs. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer have been too timid: having cut adrift from all 
plausibility, they should have gone further and engaged Tom 
Mix and Mae West. This would have been funnier and 
scarcely less real. Lest this should seem an unjustified crack, 
let me record that the part of Aunt Ben (already a somewhat 
conventionalised portrait in the stage play) is caricatured 
out of all sense by Edna May Oliver. Normally I dote on 
this actress’s equine countenance and the dignified wisecracks 
which proceed therefrom; but as Mrs. O’Shea’s aunt she 
kicks over the realistic traces altogether. Parnell’s beardless- 
ness and the telescoping of his career are unimportant; the 
real trouble with Mr. Gable’s performance is the enormous 
geniality, coupled with intellectual vacuity, which he lends 
to the stern, embittered patriot. Kitty, in the hands of Miss 
Loy, is charming and rather vapid, with little suggestion of 
spiritual depth except for a penchant for strumming Mozart on 
the piano. There is some very sound character acting among 
Parnell’s supporters and opponents, the O’Gorman Mahon and 
Michael Davitt emerging with conspicuous solidarity. The 
best part of the film is that which deals with the exposure of the 
forged Piggott letters, and Mr. Neil Fitzgerald gives a sensational 
and persuasive performance as Charles Piggott himself. 

Yiddle with his Fiddle was made by a Polish company in 
Warsaw, and has Yiddish dialogue with superimposed English 
titles. The prevailing fashions in movie plots have reached 
Warsaw too, so that we have Miss Molly Picon dressing up 
as a boy although her features and indeed her outlines are 
ill-suited to Transvestismus : nor are matters improved by 
her retention throughout the film of a Cupid’s bow of lipstick. 
The hero, as usual, thinks her an awful mollycoddle and treats 
her rough until she emerges from her improbable chrysalis, 
when he instantly capitulates. All this takes place against 
a background of vagrant fiddling and Polish countryside and 
old Yiddish customs which is fresh and attractive. The 
picture is full of the ancient and unquenchable vitality of the 
Jewish race, overflowing into dark, abundant pools of melan- 
choly, lawlessness, vulgarity and beauty. 

CHRISTOPHER SHAWE. 
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ART 
Matisse and Rouault 


BIGOTS, says one critic of the exhibition of paintings by Matisse 
at Rosenberg’s, will dismiss this show as irrelevant. 
myself as an unreclaimable bigot, I can say that the true bigot 
never dismisses any exhibition as irrelevant, even if he himself 
happens not to enjoy the paintings shown. For myself I find 
Matisse a tedious artist, but since he represents a style which is 
enjoyed by a very large section of the public, an exhibition of 
his most recent works, however barren of pleasure it may be for 
me personally, is an event of importance to me as showing what 
one group of enlightened opinion is feeling about the arts. 


Rosenberg’s gallery is placed, happily enough, in Bruton 
Street, within a stone’s throw of Syrie Maugham and Sibyl 
Coiefax, and it is no great strain to go from these shops to the 
exhibition of Matisse. For Matisse is, above all things, a painter 
for the rich and sophisticated. Less superficial than Marie 
Laurencin, whose paintings are also a speciality of the gallery, 
he yet caters for the same type of client. He is brilliant, 
ingenious, with exactly the right amount of what was once 
novelty and has now been slowly assimilated by means of the 
ministrations of the intellectual nurses of Bloomsbury. His 
vision is sensitive and limited and, once the idiom has been 
accepted, he never offers more than even the most delicate 
palate can cope with. 


All this is not to say that Matisse is not an artist of vast 
talent. At certain games he is almost without a rival. His 
line is as adroit as it can be; his ability for placing just the 
wrong pink against a particular blue so that it is surprising but 
not shocking is unsurpassed ; his skill in reducing a scene to a 
linear arabesque of enchanting rhythm has no equal. But all 
this means that he has the technical mastery of the art of paint- 
ing, but not that he knows what to say with it. In fact if he 
bezan to say too much with it it would spoil his particular effect. 
It would be like Boucher on those rare occasions when he 
attempts to be serious. He cannot manage to be interesting 
and he is no longer amusing. 


But, in spite of all this, the exhibition is of importance, 
for there are certain features about it which show that the leaders 
of smart taste in the arts are breaking new ground. There 
is even one quality which these paintings have in common 
with the recent works of Picasso shown in this gallery some 
months ago. Both these artists seem to have abandoned 
the canon of “‘ good taste’ to which both have kept through 
most of their careers. Instead of relying on the more subtle 
colour relations and the gentler patterns Matisse is now 
experimenting in the harshest contrasts and the simplest 
designs. The effect of the figure painting at the end of the 
room on the visitor as he comes in is of a smart blow, not 
of the slow-working persuasion on which Matisse usually 
relies. And this effect is not confined to this single painting. 
Almost all the canvases work on the hit-or-miss method, 
so that a visit to this show is nothing if not exciting. 

But if we go from here to the exhibition of Rouault at the 
Mayor Gallery we are up against a very different problem. 
Here at least is an artist who begins by having something to 
say, and, though what he has to say is not always agreeable, 
it is so important and is said with such urgency that no one 
can ignore it. Here is an artist who hates society as he sees 
it and who wants to attack it in his painting as harshly as 
he can. His method of attack varies at different periods of 
his life. His earliest idiom was based on the symbolism 
of Christianity, but soon this proved too indirect and incom- 
plete a system for him to express all he felt about the world, 
and he turned to the direct satirical depiction of the life in 
Paris that he hated. Prostitutes, the squalor and insensitive- 
ness of the life of the ordinary petit bourgeois, the corruption 
of the law courts, these are his favourite themes, and they are 
painted so that neither deliberate evasion nor technical incom- 
petence lessens their effect. For Rouault evolved an idiom 
ideally suited to his subject. His savage use of the brush, 
both in his outline of heavy blue and in the complex and 
dirty harmonies of the main bodies, suggests a hate that 
cannot be held in check. Rouault may be a fanatic—he must 
almost certainly be a bigot, by the way—but his loaded style 
makes Matisse look as empty and as smart as a Daumier 
makes a late Manet. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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MUNCHEN IM TRUBEL 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





Wer nach- Munchen, in die Hauptstadt Bayerns komm 
der wird wohl auch bald das sch6ne bayrische Wort Trib, 
kennen lernen. Ein Trubel, in Norddeutschland Sgt may 
wiederum Rummel, ist ein Zustand andauernder Bey, 
Deshalb heisst auch Minchen seit vier Jahren die Haupten; 
der Bewegung. Das kann man sogar am Poststempe} 

In Minchen ist immer etwas los. Diese schine, Alissie 
und dabei doch so gemitliche Stadt war schon imme tin 
Ziel fiir Fremde. Reisende und Wanderer, die nur ein Daat 
Tage, Kiinstler und Studenten, die hier ein paar Monat: 
verbringen wollen, sie treffen sich hier bei einem Krug 
Bier und erfreuen sich an der Schénheit von “ Minka,” Wie 
es die Eingeborenen von Miinchen stolz und Vertraulich 
nennen. Die Maximilians und die Ludwigs, Kurfiirste; 
und K6nige von Bayern, machten aus ihrer Residenzstag 
eine riesige Schatzkammer von Kleinodien und Kunstwerke, 
Jahrzehntelang war Miinchen der Wallfahrtsort aller Kiinstle 
gewesen, vielleicht der grésste und in der Welt am meiste, 
bekanate nordlich der Alpen. Ein mildes Klima, eine her. 
liche Umgebung, ein lebenslustiges und geniesserisches Vo, 
machten die Heimatstadt des ‘“Miinchner Kindls” zu einen 
Sitz der Musen und der Fretde. 

Nach dem Kriege wurde Miinchen zum Sitz Adolf Hitler: 
Von hier aus wurde die Eroberung Deutschlands durch gj 
Nazis vorbereitet und durchgefithrt. Hitlers Revolverschys 
gegen die Decke des altehrwiirdigen Hofbréukellers hate 
zwar niemanden verletzt. Es gab damals nur ein Opfer un 
das war Miinchens Gemitlichkeit. Von da an ist Miinche 
ernster, harter, erregter geworden. Aus dem Trubel de 
Feste ist der Trubel der Paraden geworden. Die Miinchner 
joadeln nicht mehr, sie rufen jetzt ‘‘ Heil Hitler ! ” 

Miinchen ist die Hauptstadt der Bewegung geworden, 
natirlich der nationalsozialistischen. Aber eine jahrhunder- 
alte Kunst-und Kiinstlertradition lasst sich nicht in ein pa 
Jahren téten. So hat Herr Adolf Hitler mit einem weisen 
salomonischen Urteil zwei Fliegen mit einer Klappe getitet, 
indem er Munchen sowohl zur Hauptstadt der Bewegung 
wie zur Stadt der Kunst ernannte. Als solche prasentien 
sie sich in diesen Tagen einer erstaunten Welt. 


Genau in der Mitte zwischen zwei anderen Festen de § 


Trubels, dem bekannten Miinchner Karneval und dem eben 
berihmten Miinchner Oktoberfest ist nun ein anderes Fest 
gefeiert worden, der “Tag der deutschen Kunst.” Ei 
wahrhaft gigantisches Programm wurde hier in den Rahma 











von drei kurzen Tagen hiieingestopft. Der erste Tag bracht 
einen Haufen von Ansprachen und dazu die Festauffiihrungen 
von “ Tristan und Isolde,’”’ “‘Don Giovanni” und “ Minna von 
Barnhelm,” wobei die so sittenstrengen Nazis scheinbar weder der 
Ehebruch Tristan-Wagners, noch das jtidische Textbuch zu 
Mozart-Oper noch die Judenfreundschaften Lessings stéren, 


Der zweite Tag brachte Sondertagungen, Jahresversammlun — 
und Festsitzung der Reichskammer der bildenden Kiinstler unte F 
Am Abend erténten F 


Mitwirkung von Brahms und Goebbels. 
Symphonien von Beethoven, Brahms und Bruckner, dam 
ein Dutzend von Gesangs-Chéren auf Miinchner Platzn 
Am dritten und letzten Tag erfolgte die feierliche Eréffnun; 
der grossen deutschen Kunstausstellung und die damit ver 
bundene Einweihung des ‘“‘ Haus der deutschen Kunst.” 


Am Nachmittag bewegte sich ein Festzug “‘2,000 Jahre deutsch F 
Er gliederte sich 1 f 
sieben Abteilungen, die Zeit der Germanen, der Romantk > 
der Gotik, der Renaissance, des Barocks, der Klassik, def 
Abends schliesslich gab es den “ Rosenkavaliet,’ F 
Tanz auf allen 6ffentlichen Platzen und eine Festnacht def 
Kiinstlertriume, Fest de) 
Kurfiirstlich F 
bayerisches Sommernachtsfest, Nacht im Kiinstlerhof, Fei = 


Kultur ” durch die Strassen Miinchens. 


Gegenwart. 


Kunstler, in sechs Abteilungen : 
heiteren Muse, Altmiinchner Sommerfest, 


im Haus der deutschen Kunst. Auch der Fiihrer sprach. 


Kein Mensch wird es dem fréhlichen Miinchner Kiinstle f 
vélkchen vertibeln, den Oktoberfest-Trubel schon im Somme ¥ 
Wer weiss denn, ob es im Oktober noch Fest f 

Ob es aber den Fiihrern der deutschen Kun f 
gelingen wird, die Kiinstlerschaft nach nationalsozialistischt : 
Grundsatzen, ‘‘ auszurichten”’—ein Wort aus der Militit q 
sprache—das diirfte noch sehr umstritten sein. Hoffen wip 
dass mit der Ausrichtung der Kiinstlerschaft nicht auch & 


vorzufeiern. 
zu feiern gibt. 


Hinrichtung der Kunst unldslich verkniipft ist. F. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


An Oversea Comment 

In talking with a number of the oversea visitors who are 
visiting our farms, especially the grass farms, and discussing 
problems at Aberystwyth University, I found that they 
were astonished, and not a little appalled, by the number of 
rabbits they saw wherever they went. That any quadruped 
could be quite so numerous altogether astonished them. It 
happens that a great controversy is in progress over the best 
method of reducing the population of rabbits. That very 
active and ever militant body, the Animal Welfare Society 
of London University, entered the field with a scheme for 
assisting, ad hoc, officials with poison gas and attempting the 
total extermination of the rabbit without the use of traps. 

* * * * 


The Vanished Swallow-tail 
A number of very beautiful illustrations of butterflies were 
presented to Oxford not so long ago; and it appears from 
evidence connected with them as in other records that the 
swallow-tail butterfly was once common in Southern England. 
I asked a great entomologist this week how he accounted for 
their disappearance. His view was that the enemy was the 
sparrow which multiplies more or less in exact proportion 
with the multiplication of the human population. The 
caterpillar of the swallow-tail is singularly distinct ; and the 
sparrow, though not a subtle bird, has a very quick perception 
of the obvious. Recently a great copper butterfly—a species 
that had wholly disappeared—appeared on the South Coast, 
rather mysteriously. This gorgeous species was not annihilated 
by any bird. It died out with its host plant, which flourished 
especially on the undrained Fens of the Eastern Counties. 
A new attempt to restore it is being made on the banks of 
the Thames. Others in East Anglia have already proved 
successful along with the planting of the great water-dock. 
It is, of course, possible that the specimen seen on the South 
Coast was a stray from Norfolk, though it may have crossed 
the Channel. 
* * * x 
Starved Grouse 
While we have lost some beautiful and altogether harmles; 
insects, we have had a plethora of some most offensive insects. 
The plague of caterpillars in the North is stayed, if only by 
the natural terms decreed in the insect’s life’s history, but 
there is less good news of the heather beetle, another northern 
plague. The red grouse, a bird peculiar to Britain, is as 
dependent as any insect on what may be called its host plant. 
It flourishes and diminishes with the heather that is its food. 
The very nature of the bird’s colouring (as in insects) is 
suggestive of the plant, is, so to say, a heather mixture; even 
the eggs are eloquent of moorland coloration. This year 
the tale of grouse on moors badly affected by the beetle do 
not hold ten per cent. of their normal population of grouse. 
In Mid-Scotland the grouse are plentiful and have bred well, 
but the devastations of the beetle on parts of the West and on 
the North Coast have been incredibly thorough. It is a 
thorough insect. The eggs, laid in the leaves, fall to the ground, 
and the grubs, being earth-born, begin at the base of the plant 
and eat their way upwards. It is not a new importation, but, 
like a certain weevil that has a preference for gorse seed, it 
was abnormally encouraged by a succession of dry summers 
and has not yet fallen back. It is almost frightening to sce 
how rapidly an insect may increase ; a few years ago I searched 
a whole common for and found scarcely a grain. The pods 
were all empty or full of weevils. There must have been 
millions on a narrow common. Happily the balance is soon 
‘st right in this happy island. ‘The climate is too uneven to 
provide any animal with its optimum—with its chance of 
disastrous multiplication—for many years in succession. The 
heather beetle too will almost disappear. 
x * * * 
Weather and Population 
Ore may prophesy from the weather the welfare of certain 
animals. Wet weather in spring always increases the number 
of rats and reduces the number of insects. June and July 
thunderstorms are recognised as the cardinal enemy of the 
partridge where the birds nest in grass. I have had some 
Pitiable evidence this July. Young partridge after young 
Partridge has been picked up dead; and in one set of farms 





at any rate all these little victims were killed by wet if not 
directly drowned. You could see how the long wet grasses, 
half “‘laid” by the storms, had obstructed the passage of 
the young birds ; and the wet feathers did the rest. In nearly 
all districts, where partridges flourish year in year out, there 
is alternation of surface : arable and grass and common closely 
juxtaposed ; land that is so covered is generally light. The 
French partridge can endure wet much better than the English ; 
and it is perhaps for this reason that it flourishes almost 
exclusively on some of the market-garden land of the Eastern 
Midlands. It is a bird to be encouraged, not as keepers used 
to think to be eliminated as an enemy to the English species. 
It is in fact the less pugnacious of the two. 
* * 2 * 


The Worst Bird 

It is a curious coincidence that within the space of a week 
dwellers in Skye, in Jura and in North Devon have told me 
tales of the lamentable increase of the greater black-backed 
gull, which is much the most savage of all wild birds. No 
eagle or hawk is in the same category. It will kill any bird 
that it may meet. It will even rob a seal of its prey by con- 
tinuous mobbing. I myself recently saw one strike a heron 
on the wing. These greater blackbacks are now a very 
common bird along the North Devon coast and the Pem- 
brokeshire coast, and they are common in the islands off 
the West Coast of Scotland. Along with other gulls they 
deliberately quarter the ground for nests. So far as my 
experience goes, they do attack other gulls rarely. I have 
seen them taking the eggs of guillemots, but certainly the 
nurseries of the herring gulls on the mainland and of Kitti- 
wake on Lundy Island seem not to suffer at all from the 
neighbourhood of the blackbacks. It would perhaps be a 
good thing if the odlogists would discover some special merit 
in the eggs of this species. It is a general experience that 
excess of numbers leads to worse habits in marauding birds. 

* * * * 

A Pest of the Moors 

The bird is now the terror of the grouse-moor anywhere 
near the coast, and deliberately hunts for the young birds. 
Few small live things are safe from its attacks. Organised 
schemes for the limitation of its numbers are being devised in 
some northern moors. It is hateful to suggest the wisdom of 
destroying any bird; but it happens from time to time that 
the race of harpies multiplies beyond reason to the destruction 
of weaker creatures; and the balance of Nature, nearly poised 
for the most part in and about Britain, is upset to the general 
discomfort. A word may be ventured on behalf of the keeper. 
He commits and has committed certain crimes in the killing 
of owls and hawks, and perhaps of stoats and weasels and 
foxes, which are all enemies of man’s worst enemy, the rat. 
But it remains that the multitude of small birds in England 
and their safe breeding is in some measure due to the activities 
of the keeper. To give one example: if there were as many 
magpies in England as there are in France there would be 
as few small birds. The carrion crow is as destructive and 
the black-backed gull more destructive. It is no doubt 
possible that the existence of protected grouse-moors (often 
overstocked with birds) is one of the reasons for the gulls’ 
increase. They flourish where food is plenty and because 
food is plenty. 

* * * * 

Spare the Knife 

There is, I suppose, little question that the rose is the best 
of all flowering bushes ; but how seldom it is allowed to be 
a bush! As a rule it is pruned in the spring so hard that 
the bush almost vanishes. Yet the loveliest things in the garden 
at this moment are a few unpruned roses. A fair number 
remember the lusty and thornless Zephyrine that will grow 
up and curl downwards into a most comely bush, smothered 
with flowers so sweet that you may smell them from a distance, 
though most roses are “‘ fast of their smells,” in the Baconian 
phrase. In one glorious garden, thrown open recently for 
a day or two, all the Poulsen polyanthus roses are left unpruned. 
They are six or seven feet instead of the usual two or three ; 
and are entirely magnificent, perhaps the chief of the many 
beauties. It is not easy to feel sure that the owner is altogether 
W. BeAcH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—May I, as “ one of the younger members of the Labour 
Party ” make one or two observations on Mr. Angus Watson’s 
interesting letter on ‘‘ Liberalism and Labour”’? One may 
agree whole-heartedly that an alliance of the progressive forces 
in the country is politically the most important question of 
the moment. One may also say that the great ideals of Libera!- 
ism—peace, freedom and social justice—are also the ideals of 
Socialism, and that this, by making both parties necessarily 
anti-Conservative, ensures at once a certain identity of interest. 

At the same time, Mr. Watson’s letter seems to me to reflect 
a certain misunderstanding of the Labour point of view, which 
is very common among those outside the party and which, 
unless it is recognised and resolved, will be fatal to any real 
co-operation. 


The difference between Liberals and Socialists lies not in 
their ideals, but in the method by which they believe those 
ideals can be realised. Socialists are convinced that the first 
and fundamental step is to give control of the nation’s resources 
to the nation’s representatives. That is precisely the policy 
whick: liberals refuse to adopt; but it is the policy on which 
the whotec Labour movement—from the extreme Right to the 
extreme Left: the Trades Unions as well as the Constituency 
Parties: Mr. Bevin no less than Sir Stafford Cripps—is 
united and adamant. Labour is pledged to nationalisation the 
moment it gains power; and from this position it cannot 
retreat, even if it wished to, because by doing so it would, zpso 
facto, cease to be Socialist. 


At the same time, no Socialist supposes that this is anything 
but the first step—the necessary prelude to peace, by abolishing 
the present vested private interests in war; to liberty, by 
ensuring for everyone the economic freedom that today 90 per 
cent. of the nation lacks ; to social justice, by securing a genuine 
equality of opportunity. 

After this step has been taken, many of us believe that the 
present distinction between Liberals and Socialists will auto- 
matically disappear, as they work together for their common 
goal of a better England. But to imagine that there is the 
slightest chance of any section of the Labour movement com- 
promising on the absolute necessity of taking the step is to 
misread the situation entirely. It is not this that is causing 
any divergence of opinion within the Labour ranks. 


The difference between Socialists and Communists is also 
one of means, not of ends. Socialists are opt’mistic enough 
to think that, if and when the nation has elected them on a 
programme of nationalisation, they will be allowed to carry out 
their mandate bloodlessly and constitutionally by Parliamentary 
legislation. Communists, on the other hand, are pessimistic 
enough to hold that the moment that that legislation is initiated 
Conservatives will foment a military revolt. They therefore 
consider it necessary for the Left to be prepared to face an 
insurrection of the Right against the Government of the day— 
as happened in France and in Russia, as is now happening in 
Spain, and as nearly happened here, though on enother issue, 
when the Conservatives were prepared to indulge in armed 
treason against the Liberal Government in 1914. 


It seems to me, therefore, that Mr. Watson, in suggesting 
“the final repudiation of the extreme Labour left wing ”’ and 
of ‘‘ State Socialism ”’ as a prelude to ‘‘ Liberalism and Labour 
working to an agreed programme of remedial legislation,” 
has, as a Liberal, somewhat misunderstood our side of the 
matter. The only remedial legislation which any wing of the 


Labour movement could sponsor involves nationalisation— 
which, I gather, is what he indicates by ‘‘ State Socialism ”’— 
and the argument between Left and Right within the Labour 
movement is not in the slightest degree concerned with this 
issue but arises from the uneasy feeling in the minds of many 
Socialists that perhaps the Communists are not so wide of 
the mark in assuming that Conservatives, in the event of a 


Labour victory at the polls, will emulate their hero, Gener 
Franco. 


Those Liberals who feel—as Mr. Watson apparently does~ 
that they cannot co-operate with us in the matter of nationaligg. 
tion can, at least, give us the unequivocal assurance that, faced 
with a Conservative revolution for the preservation of privilege, 
they would not support the revolutionaries but would stang 
by the democratically elected Government. Such an assurance 
would at the samme time emphasise the identity of Liberal ang 
Labour ideals—which at this dangerous moment is more 
important than their differences as to method—and tend to 
check Communist tendencies by minimising the fears thet 
inspire them.—I am, yours faithfully, 


HuGuH Ross WILLIAMson, 
Savage Club, S.W. 1. 


THE ARMY TODAY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Having recently retired after 11} years in the Army, 
may I add to the excellent article by Captain J. R. J. Macnamara, 
M.P., in last week’s issue ? Nobody who has any knowledge 
of the subject will dispute his contention that young men 
will not enter the Army today because conditions of service 
and discipline are hopelessly out of date. For example, in 
many units a man still has to report to the guardroom witha 
pass initialled, signed, counter-signed and stamped, on leaving 
and returning to barracks, and, as Captain Macnamara said, 
this pass he must produce on demand by the military police. 
It is only too true that most of the soldiers’ work is in no 
way connected with military matters. The summer at Aldershot 
is One continual round of the tattoo, horse show, sports, &c., 
which take up thousands of men who should be training for 
war. I well remember having to send about half a dozen 
men last year to work in the G.O.C.’s garden at Aldershot, 
and when I revisited my old unit the other day I saw two 
N.C.O.s and about twenty men marching off to put up 
hurdles for the hound show. Every keen officer at Aldershot 
knows how impossible it is to keep his me for training. 


But the point I wish to make is that disappointment in 
the ranks with conditions of service—one of the main causes 
of the shortage of 25,000 in the Regular Army—is the result 
of the complacency and incapacity of the senior Army officers. 
At present an officer only reaches high command at an advanced 
age, when he is naturally averse to any radical changes, and 
having spent many years marking time in narrow departmental 
activities such as movements, musketry, &c. There are few, 
if any, junior officers—and I do not mean subalterns but the 
younger regimental commanders and staff officers—who are 
not at the present time gravely dissatisfied with those who now 
direct the Army at an age when they should long have retired. 


Some time ago I found myself staying in the same house as 
a very senior general at the War Office, and I told him how 
conditions and discipline should be modernised if he wished 
to get young men for the Army. The reply I received was: 
**T can assure you, Lindsay, we are considering all the points 
you have mentioned.” His department have been considering 
them for eight years. Shortly afterwards that officer—who 
has since been promoted—asked me whether Tanganyika 
is amandate ! Your readers will recollect that in the past three 
or four years four Major-Generals in command of troops (Cator, 
Dick-Cunyngham, Radcliffe and Heywood) have dropped 
dead. How did they come to be reported fit for active 
service ? 


In his article Captain Macnamara wrote that what is required 
is ‘‘someone who is prepared to be ruthless.” All officers 
below the rank of major-general in the Army today are praying 
that Mr. Hore-Belisha is such a man.—I am, Sir, &c., 


MARTIN LINDSAY. 
Marlborough Club, S.W.1, 
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CHANGING GERMANY 


[To the. Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I agree with your correspondent, Mr. Burns, that “on 
the whole ” the Hitler régime in Germany has been “ an enor- 
mous success.” I know a number of outstanding churchmen, 
Protestant and Roman, in Germany; none of them would 
deny this; for all patriotic Germans are thankful for what 
Hitler has done for Germany. 

When, however, Mr. Burns suggests that the Church. conflict 
js at bottom political, he is most misleading. The Church 
struggle is, indeed, “ political” in the (new) German sense, 
but not at all in ours. In the judgement of many English 
churchmen the Confessional Church is almost fanatically 
-non-political. But in Germany today “ politics’ means not 
merely political programmes and measures, but a complete 
and all-embracing ‘‘ philosophy of life.” Christians are 
required to accept the National-Socialist Weltanschauung, with 
its myth of Race and Blood, its almost exclusive glorification 
of the military virtues, its anti-Semitism, and its identification 
of Right with the will of the Party. The Christian Church, 
however little it be politically minded, cannot accept this 
“ philosophy of life ”—nor, as I suppose, could Mr. Burns the 
democrat. 

The paganising of all State institutions, especially the schools, 
and the persecution of the Church, both Protestant and Roman, 
proceed apace. The struggle is religious. Let anyone who 
doubts this read the sermons of Pastor Niemdller recently 
published by Messrs. Hodge and Co.—Your obedient servant, 

Mansfield College, Oxford. NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


THE WORSHIP OF GERMANIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, in your issue of July 16th, 
tells us that German Catholics and Protestant Christians would 
point out that the prophets of Hebrews I 1 were stoned or 
crucified. 

But which of them suffered this fate? Surely Hebrews XI 
32-38 refers to Christian martyrdoms in a very short period of 
history and is rhetorical in its description of those who “ out 
of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to fight the armies of the aliens” ! 

Persecution and imprisonment has been the lot of most of 
the present leaders of Europe, and indeed of Asia, and their 
rise to power (in the case of Herr Hitler as a result of successive 
general elections) followed appeals for unselfish patriotism 
and self-sacrifice rather than words of flattery. 

To assume that things we do not like or understand are 
contrary to God’s will is to claim more than pontifical authority 
for our personal opinions.—Your obedient servant, 

Much Hadham, Herts. ARNOLD WILSON. 


(P.S.—I note a strange indifference to the fate of Catholic 
Christians in Spain and Mexico, of Orthodox Christians in 
Russia and of Assyrians in Iraq. Does Dr. Hauer’s creed 
differ greatly from those who equate Christianity with the 
Church of England, or from the passionate attachment to 
Palestine of Zionists ?) 


IRELAND AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sik,—It is of great importance that there should be ‘a clear 
understanding of the Constitutional issues involved in the 
situation that has been created in the Irish Free State. As 
a result of recent legislation, and of the new Constitution, 
by virtue of which this legislation will become consolidated, 
the Irish Free State will have become a Republic in all but 
actual name. The general effect of this legislation and of 
the new Constitution is that the authority of the Crown is 
entirely effaced, and that allegiance to the Crown is abolished. 
The new State—to be called Eire—is declared to be “‘ Sovereign, 
independent and democratic,” and under the new definition 
of treason contained in the Constitution, should the Irish 
legislature fail to assent to a proclamation of war by the King, 
it will no longer-be a treasonable offence for persons in the 
Free State to trade with or render assistance to the enemy. 

A further alarming constitutior-1 precedent is established 
by the provisions of the Free State Nationality Code, whereby 


those who are defined as Irish citizens ar2 deprived of their 
status as British subjects and all British subjects are made 
aliens so far as the Free State is concerned and liable at the 
discretion of the Executive to all the disabilities imposed on 
aliens, including restrictions as to employment and occupation, 
and also liability to deportation. Under the new Constitution, 
from the point of view of Irish law, British subjects who 
are resident in the Free State will no longer be guaranteed 
their former rights at common law, including the-most funda- 
mental of all civil safeguards—the right to a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

In view of the interest taken in this country in democratic 
principles, it may be pointed out that the new Constitution 
makes provision for retaining the military tribunal—an 
institution having no precedent in British Constitutional 
jurisprudence, and which is tantamount to declaring a state 
of permanent Martial Law. 

It will thus be seen that a revolution in all that has been 
heretofore regarded as fundamental in a member State of the 
British Commonwealth has been effected by the Government 
of the Irish Free State, and that as far as Ireland is concerned 
the rights and liberties of the individual are being arbitrarily 
invaded in a manner wholly without precedent. 

Ireland dominates the Western flank of Great Britain, 
and, apart from the question of the security of the British 
Isles, the position that has been created is one of serious 
gravity, requiring the early attention of Parliament.—Yours, 
&c., HENRY PAGE CROFT. 

House of Commons. 


A CHANGING IRELAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—Mr. B. J. D. Brooke’s letter has not altered my view 
regarding his incompetence as an Ulster advocate, for he 
appears to be completely ignorant of Lord Craigavon’s state- 
ment that the Six County area must be considered as a “ Pro- 
testant State for a Protestant people.” 

This is the crux of the whole Ulster problem, for his lordship’s 
plan, as Mr. T. J. Campbell has shown, means in practice 
the exclusion of Northern Ireland’s 400,000 Catholic people 
from all participation in their Dominion’s affairs beyond 
Parliamentary representation and the payment of their rates 
and taxes! Notwithstanding the undemocratic and small- 
minded procedure with which they have to contend in the 
Belfast House of Commons, the Ulster Nationalists—legally 
His Majesty’s Opposition—have done their best in a difficult 
position and are very far from being, as Mr. Brooke suggests, 
merely an obstructive body, for Mr. T. J. Campbell’s Parlia- 
mentary record alone cannot be surpassed in achievement 
by that of any member of the Craigavon party.—I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, HENRY C. WILSON. 


16 Maitland Park Road, N.W. 3. 


SENIOR SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—My letter in your issue of June 11th dealing with this 
matter, and in view of the proposal that there should be one 
senior school for Crowborough, compared particulars given 
in a memorandum issued by those acting for the Sir Henry 
Fermor Endowed School wherein it was stated ‘‘ the present 
school of the foundation is a full range mixed school with 
178 pupils, of whom about 60 are seniors,” as against “‘ 143 
boys and girls of eleven years of age and over, and a total 
of 372 in the Council-provided school.” 

This statement was simply to show that the Council- 
provided school has a stronger claim by reason of its numbers 
and growth to be the one senior school in Crowborough. 
It may be the larger attendance at the provided school has 
partly arisen from the increase of new houses in that neigh- 
tourhood, but the remark ‘it has grown to be the larger 
and more efficient sthool ” was a general one and made in 
relation to the proposed scheme of reorganisation of the 
elementary schools, and never intended to convey any 
reflection upon the teaching staff of the Fermor School, of 
whose qualifications I was unaware and therefore unable to 
form an opinion upon. Apparently from information reaching 
me my words have been construed as a reflection upon the 











conduct, capacity and efficiency of the teaching staff engaged 
in the Fermor School. 

I hope I have shown this was not in my thought and I 
much regret my letter has been so construed; hence I will 
thank you to publish this letter and remove at once any mis- 
understanding there may be on this point.—Yours truly, 


Sweethaws Lodge, Crowborough. ARTHUR T. H. SMITH. 


THE NURSE’S TRAINING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—With the reforms of a nurse’s training advocated by your 
contributor most nurses will agree. May I raise some further 
points? The Nurses Registration Act was passed in 1919. 
Since then the conception of the prevention and cure of disease 
has altered. Today the main preoccupation of the Health 
Authorities is prevention first, cure when it fails. One result 
of this is that the ultimate destination of many nurses is not 
the institution, but the home, the school and the workshop. 
Is the present method of training nurses adequate for this ? 
Secondly, the nursing of those who are helpless most of the 
time and very ill some of the time—the so-called “‘ chronics ” 
—appears to be passing outside the province of the State 
registered nurse. (Is this what Florence Nightingale foresaw 
when, Cassandra-like, she denounced registration ?) 

There is an urgent need for a Government enquiry into 
the whole question, including the working of the Nurses 
Registration Act. The Act, unlike the Midwives Act 1918 
.Section z), contains no machinery for altering the composition 
of the governing body and on the present General Nursing 
Council the great departments of public health nursing, 
district nursing and midwifery go unrepresented, not to 
mention the municipal hospitals. It is true that nurses 
vote for their representatives, but as voting is not regional 
they have slight chance of real knowledge of the persons they 
vote for. Your correspondent rightly notes that since the 
title ‘“‘ nurse ” does not give legal status, the Nursing Council, 
unlike the Central Midwives Board, has no power to restrict 
training to approved schools. 

Nor does the Act set up machinery for regulation of the 
hours and remuneration cf nurses. Nurses dread legal 
interference in their work, but they do not realise that they 
cannot get the best conditions for their patients as well as 
for themselves, unless the community recognises the need 
and takes a hand. One of the conditions which keeps educated 
women away from nursing is the diversity and uncertainty 
of salaries and the inequalities of pay as between different 
branches of nursing and under different types of employer. 
Some kind of scale comparable to the Burnham award for 
teachers is badly wanted. 

Your correspondent rightly asks for an educational policy. 
The training of nurses and of nurse teachers is a major educa- 
tional problem and as much the concern of the Staté as the 
training of teachers. It is astonishing to see large sums spent 
on magnificent nurses’ homes and to know that there is nowhere 
an endowment for teaching (except at the Nightingale Training 
School, St. Thomas’ Hospital), usually a totally inadequate 
teaching staff and no inspection of teaching. Research and 
experiment are required. Many nurses are thinking along 
these lines, but unless either Government or private enterprise 
will listen, it is difficult to see how we can get out of the rut. 

Finally, nurses themselves, on the one hand, and the medical 
profession, Government departments and hospital boards on 
the other hand, do not always recognise that nurses have a 
distinctive and unique contribution to make to the art of 
healing. Nurses are not yet treated as experts on nursing 
G. B. CARTER. 
66D Queens Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


MILK POLICY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your note about the Memorandum presented to the 
Ministry of Health by the Children’s Minimum Council 
you refer to the quotation by the Minister of Agriculture of 
the statement made by the Economic Research Institute of 
Oxford that the biggest obstacles in the way of increasing the 
consumption of milk were antipathy, indifference and prejudice. 
It is not disputed that a very large number of women and 
young children do not get the milk they ought to have, and 
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it is not disputed that a great many of these families canno, 
afford to buy the milk they need. Do these families go shop 
because they cannot afford the milk, or do they go shor 
because they are indifferent and prejudiced ? The Children 
Minimum Council have submitted a scheme for bringing mij 
within the means of the people who cannot afford the mij 
they ought to have. If Mr. Morrison’s point is that the 
Government do not consider it worth while making mix 
available because the women and children would not drink 
it one would like to know what steps the Ministry are taking 
to counteract such extremely serious antipathy, indifference 
and prejudice. If the recent speeches by Ministers are 
simply a preliminary to turning down any national cheap milk 
scheme, I would suggest that the Government should be 
pressed to work the C.M.C. scheme in suitable industrial ang 
rural areas as a large-scale experiment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorks. R. L. Kitcnine, 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The gloomy account of the smaller Public Schools 
which ‘“‘A Headmaster’? gave in your issue of July 16th 
may in the main be accurate, but in two particulars at least 
his condemnation is too sweeping. He declares that “ the 
Public Schools of 109 to 300 boys, charging fees of £100 to 
£50 per annum,” tend, as the result of too much com- 
petition, to adopt unscrupulous methods of increasing their 
numbers and to “pass upon a genteel and snobbish public 
a superficial substitute for true education.” ‘‘A Head- 
master’”’ includes among these schools some of the old 
Grammar Schools and some new schools, ‘‘ or old schools 
with new names and new objects.” He does not specify, or 
exempt from his condemnation, a group of denominational 
schools (Methodist, Quaker, Congregational) which his 
definition of a small public school can be taken to fit, but 
which are not run by snob-appeal or by unseemly touting 
for boys. I know one such denominational school well. It 
lacks funds, certainly, but a principal reason for this is that 
it provides out of the normal fees a considerable number of 
bursaries to reduce the fees payable by sons of ministers, 
And since this arrangement is made so that sons of ministers 
may get a good education, it may be assumed that the claims 
of true education are not forgotten. 

‘‘A Headmaster ” is too intolerant of Old Boys’ activities. 
I am a member of a committee which for the past two years 
has been trying to build up an Old Boys’ association in the 
belief that it can be useful. ‘‘ A Headmaster” says it is 
‘‘natural and almost inevitable . . . that most men turn 
back with affection to their school days and the schoo! that 
gave them their early experiences of joy and sorrow.” A 
number of men would like to do so but hesitate because they 
have lost touch with their schoo! and think they may have 
been forgotten. An Old Boys’ association can help such 
people to keep in touch and to be remembered. It can also 
properly harness their ‘“‘ natural ”’ interest in the school. As 
for the “‘ties, dinners, insurance schemes, appeals, cricket 
matches, &c.”—each item may be at worst innocuous and at 
best beneficial. I have been directly concerned with each 
item (except cricket matches) and only shortage of space 
prevents my describing their use or harmlessness at length.— 
Yours, &c., FRANCIS Boyb. 

24A Oak Road, Withington, Manchester, 20. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—‘‘ A Headmaster,” in the first of his articles on the 
future of Public Schools, speaking of the smaller Public 
Schools writes : “‘ Of these schools some are the old Grammar 
Schools, which, faced with the choice between the dead hand 
of an educational authority and the seductive glitter of social 
prestige, made the more human choice.” The phrase “dead 
hand of the educational authority ” represents a very common 
and nationally unfortunate misconception. After 10 years 
as a master at a big Public School, I have been Headmaster 
in succession of two State-aided schools, one an old Grammar 
School which had, I suppose, chosen the “‘ dead hand,”’ and 
one a newer secondary school which grew to replace an old 
Grammar School. 

The first school had areas in three counties, so I have had 
close experience of four County Education Authorities, and 
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I can assure “A Headmaster” that in my experience their 
hands are full of life. In every case the officers of the local 
authorities under whom I have worked have been thoroughly 
alive and sympathetic, and so have been all the many of H.M. 
Inspectors who have been concerned with me. 

The reason for this to my mind is that it is not their business 
to make a money profit. They are there to do the best in 
their power for their area and for the country as a whole, and 
consequently they need not adopt the methods of advertisement 
so well described in ‘‘ A Headmaster’s ”’ article. 

There certainly are severe limitations in a State Secondary 
School. The most serious I find are in my own personal 
character and in the characters of other individuals, and in the 
difficulty of working under committees, which is inherent in 
all democratic methods of government and may cause marked 
slowness in getting things done. I have met no restrictions 
en curriculum except those of outside exams. (from which all 
schools suffer), and none on methods of running the school. 
Experiments are heartily encouraged by the authorities, and 
those who undertake them can be sure of wise, sympathetic, 
and disinterested advice, usually finishing up with ‘‘ Well, 
I shall be most interested to see how you get on.” I have 
particularly noticed this same sympathetic and encouraging 
attitude in Directors of Education and H.M.I’s. 

It seems to me that the necessity for making education pay, 
with the results described in the article, is a really dead hand ; 
in fact, it is a hand that died some time ago and is now rotten. 

Parents who are doubtful whether to send their children to 
State Secondary Schools would do well to think over ““A 
Headmaster’s ” article, adding a footnote that the hands of 
many educational authorities are not dead but very much 
alive—Yours &c., H. W. HEcKSTALL-SMITH. 

Chippenham Secondary School, Wiltshire. 


MUDIE’S 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Kellett has touched upon some of the causes for 
the passing of Mudie’s Library, many years after the lapse 
of the moropoly which it held through the Victorian era. 
There are others, I think, of similar importance. Just before 
the curious campaign waged against the publishers on its 
behalf by Moberly Bell, the Times Book Club entered the 
field with a guarantee to supply without delay any book in 
the publishers’ general lists. The managers of Mudie’s took 
the view that an offer so adventurous could not be made 
good if the competing library were to remain solvent. They 
were mistaken. This was the first heavy blow to Mudie’s, 
while another was the reconstruction of W. H. Smith’s 
(following upon the partial loss by that firm of the railway 
bookstalls), with its large number of branches and the system 
of library subscriptions at the small stationers’ shops. 

The remarkable increase of competition in the suburbs 
during the years just before the War was, of course, serious 
for Mudie’s, since no delivery van could compete with local 
branches; but it would seem that Boot’s made its library 
success principally by bringing in a new public which Mudie’s 
kad not tapped. The free libraries began to supply novels 
ad libitum, Mr. Kellett says. Well, hardly that. Mudie’s 
enormous orders for the new book by any one of the popular 
favourites was an impressive phenomenon, and it stood for 
an immediate service such as no public library could ever 
attempt. 

The main fact, surely, is that Mudie’s missed the tide a 
quarter of a century ago. The managers had no under- 
standing of the social changes, and they did not study the 
map of the metropolitan province. They should have 
removed their central library to a focal point, and have estab- 
lished a motor-cycle delivery. Charing Cross and Whitehall 
make the finest centre in London, the most glaringly obvious. 
Yet it is still neglected by the great circulating libraries—an 
extraordinary fact. 

Tam not a little surprised that Mr. Kellett, with his remark- 
able knowledge of Nonconformity, should make no mention 
of C. E. Mudie’s position as an Evangelical. In the ’seventies 
and "eighties he maintained a little mission chapel in St. 
Leonard’s Street, behind what is now the Guildhouse, 
Eccleston Square, and there he preached regularly. A hymn 
0° his (“* My Beloved is mine ”) appears in some of the Free 
Church hymnbooks.—Yours faithfully, 

Wit leaf, Frinces R'sbcro’. 





S. K. Reto 2s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND MR. GLADSTONE 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The issue between Mr. H. M. Wallis and myself is a 
very simple one of fact. Did, or did not, Queen Victoria refuse 
a request by Mr. Gladstone to create peers in order to secure 
the passage of the 1893 Home Rule Bill through the House 
of Lords? Mr. Wallis says she did, I say she did not. It is 
difficult to prove a negative; I therefore challenged Mr. Wallis 
to produce some evidence of this alleged important constitu- 
tional event which has escaped the notice not only of Mr. 
Gladstone’s biographer, Lord Morley, but also, so far as I know, 
of every other writer of history. 

As I suspected, Mr. Wallis is unable to produce a shred of 
evidence to support his statement. He says: ‘“‘ I well remem- 
ber hearing or reading . . . I cannot now recall where or when 
I heard . . . &c.”” We can, I think, leave it at this. 

It is charitable to suppose that Mr. Wallis is confusing the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893 with the Reform Bill of 1832, when a 
constitutional crisis involving the possibility of creating peers 
arose.—Your obedient servant, 


25 Moorgate, E.C. 2. C. R. V. Covtrts. 


GENTLEMEN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The reviewer in your issue of July 9th of von Stutter- 
heim’s England: Heute und Morgen, gives expression to a not 
uncommon antipathy to the idea of, or to the word, “ gentle- 
man.” Whatever uneasiness the idea or the word may cause 
us, that both the one and the other have a certain respectable 
currency in the world at large may be illustrated by the 
following. Some two years ago the Revue de Paris published 
(of course in French) some extracts from the diary of a Russian 
girl—the original being probably in Russian—describing 
her experiences as a member of a middle-class family living 
in a small Russian town at the outbreak of the Revolution 
in 1917. One night her father’s house was visited by a 
delegation from the local Soviet, which after a thorough 
search, departed in the small hours with several sacks of 
papers. Before they left they handed the diarist a paper 
which they required her father, who was ill in bed, to sign. 
The paper contained a formal recognition by the signatory 
that throughout their visit the visitors had behaved as 
Djetelmans.—Yours, &c., M. S. Amos. 
Ulpha, Broughton-in-Furness. 


THE OPIUM DANGER 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In a letter published in your issue of May 7th, 
the Rev. C. F. Andrews pleads for ‘‘a gradual suppres- 
sion of the vile habit in all British territory in the Far 
East.” 

Would that his plea might be effectual! Ostensibly the 
“gradual suppression” is taking place, but actually opium 
comsumption appears to be on the increase in one at least 
of these territories, judging by the experience of living in 
Burma during the last thirteen years. 

As long as licensed opium is sold by Government shops, 
the moral effect can only be to encourage illicit consumption 
as well. At present there is nothing to prevent anyone regis- 
tering himself as an addict and obtaining opium from a Govern- 
ment shop. The splendid effort to wipe out this curse in 
China is being felt in Burma, where supplies of smuggled 
opium from over the border are now increasingly difficult to 
obtain. 

If only some of the revenue received from the sale of opium 
were spent in compulsory medical treatment for addicts, 
and the Government shops were abolished, it would be 
possible in a few years to get rid of the opium habit in 
Burma. 

Unfortunately official opinion too often inclines to the 
ignorant idea that eastern peoples are better off physically 
if supplied with opium, and then there is the question of 
considerable loss of revenue, which so often prevents right 
from superseding expediency.—Yours faithfully, 

A. T. HouGHTON. 

Mohnyin, Upper Burma. 








GUERNICA AND BADAJOS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—You publish in your issue of July oth three comments on 
my letter relating to the bombing of Guernica. Let me begin 
by calling your readers’ attention to Mr. Stather-Hunt’s refer- 
ence to my “‘ famous letter to The Timizs denying the presence 
of Italian troops in Spain.” There is no such letter. My 
letter, published in The Times of March 22nd, is on the files 
for anyone to read; it estimates the number of Italian troops 
in the line on the Guadarrama front at that time at something 
in the neighbourhood of 8,000. The figures of Italian casual- 
ties since published confirm this estimate as approximately 
correct. 

Mr. Stather-Hunt goes on to infer that, because thermite 
incendiary bombs have been used in military operations on the 
Basque front with success, therefore they were used to destroy 
Guernica. Mr. Stather-Hunt does not apparently make a habit 
of reading the letters to which he refers, or he would have seen 
that I did not deny the use of bombs, either high explosive or 
incendiary, on the Basque front. Nor has it ever been denied 
that Guernica itself was frequently bombed, and all the evidence 
regarding the existence of unexploded bombs picked up in 
Guernica and elsewhere is therefore, with one exception, 
irrelevant. The exception is provided by The Times’ Bilbao 
correspondent, who saw bomb holes which he had not seen 
the previous day. I do not doubt his good faith for a moment, 
but it is difficult to be satisfied that a hurried visit in the middle 
of the night to a burning town provided an opportunity for 
such meticulous examination. In any case they may have been 
shell holes, or, as has been claimed, land mines. 

Mr. Hunt has completely misunderstood, as have your 
other correspondents, the important point which is at issue. 
Is the evidence provided by the ruins, the streets, and the 
gardens and open spaces of Guernica consistent with the theory 
that the burning of this whole town of Guernica was the result 
of air bombardment, or is it consistent only with a deliberate 
ect of incendiarism by the departing troops? The conditions 
of the grass and flowers adjoining burnt-out houscs, the absence 
of bomb holes in the streets and gardens, and the nature of the 
damage suffered by the buildings themselves are matters of 
fact. Unless the journalists representing in particular The 
Times and the Agence Havas and of numerous other eye- 
witnesses are incorrect in their stateménts, and no one has 
suggested that they are, this material evidence is not consistent 
with the attribution of the bulk of the damage to the effects of 
air bombardment. The complete destruction of a whole 
small town, street by street and house by house, could not 
possibly be undertaken by 40 or §0 aeroplanes, and if sufficient 
aeroplanes were available to drop the necessary number of 
bombs (and no one even claims to kave seen aeroplanes in 
anything like sufficient numbers), it would be possible for a 
proportion of the bombs not to have fallen in the streets and 
open places of the town. The proportion would, of course, 
be the same as the proportion which the area of the streets and 
open places bears to the whole area of the town. This propor- 
tion, even in a closely built city like London, is more than §0 per 
cent. The absence of bomb holes in the principal streets, 
courtyards, and other open places is, therefore, conclusive, 
1 s evidence that Guernica was never bombed, but as evi- 
dence that the destruction by fire of the whole town was the 
work of some other agency. 

Had there been nothing to guide us as to the nature of 
that agency, it would remain a mystery, but as Irun and 
Eibar were admittedly destroyed by incendiaries serving 
the Basque Government (though whether acting under 
instructions or not, we do not know), there is no mystery 
et all. The only mystery that exists is the conflict of testimony 
#s to whether some bombs were dropped on Guernica not only 
prior to the day of its destruction, but on the day of its destruc- 
tion. J gave my view that this was a case of war hysteria, 
that the sorely tried inhabitants of Guernica and the neigh- 
bourhood, hearing the explosions and seeing the smoke and 
flames that eccompanied the burning of the town, assumed 
that it had been bombed on that day as it had been on previous 
occasions. Mr. Gerahty, in his book The Road to Madrid, 
states that he was in the neighbourhood of Guernica on the 
day when the alleged bombing took place, that he was in a 
position to see any bombing that had taken place, and that 
mone took plece. He is the only Englishman, as far as I 
now, who was in a position to see the bombing, had it taken 
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place, and he did not see it. The Times correspondent g 
Bilbao has been repeatedly referred to as an eye-witnes;, 
But he does not claim to have been an eye-witness of the 
bombing, but only of its effects. I therefore regard My. 
Gerahty’s explicit statement as very strong evidence in suppoxt 
of the view which I have put forward as to the value of the 
testimony of certain other alleged eye-witnesses. I repext, 
however, that the main issue concerns the complete an4 
deliberate destruction of Guernica by fire. To that issue 
the whole of the facts adduced by your correspondents js 
irrelevant. That issue must be decided by the technica] 
considerations which I have mentioned, and it was these 
technical considerations, of course, which led the journalists 
who entered Guernica with General Franco’s forces to the 
unanimous conclusion that the burning was the work of 
Basque incendiaries. The full report of these journalists 
was published in the Temps, the Matin, and other papers. — 
Yours, &c., DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


[We have allowed so much space to Mr. Jerrold because 
of his complaint that he has been misrepresented to deny the 
existence of Italian troops in Spain. We regret having been 
the instruments of causing pain to Mr. Jerrold. Though 
much of his letter is highly controversial, pressure of space 
compels us to confine any further correspondence to those 
with first-hand information to cff:r.—Epb. The Spectator} 


THE DESECRATION OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. W. A. Hirst’s interesting letter in your issue of 
July 2nd contains an injustice to the Press and public of this 
country against which I crave permission to protest. He 
writes ‘*. . . in this country the vast majority of the people 
hate beauty. In every other country beauty and _ historical 
monuments are preserved. In this they are destroyed daily, 
accompanied by the applause of the Press.” 

At § Bennet Street, St. James’s, a few yards from your 
correspondent’s address, is the St. Jemes’s branch of the 
Londoners’ League to defend and foster the virtues of London 
home-life, architectural, horticultural and sociological. This 
league was brought into existence eighteen months ago on 
a wave of popular indignation against the depredations of the 
building speculator in St. John’s Wood. Into the Mutilated 
House, Maida Vale, then in process of ‘‘ bisection” by a 
flat-promoting syndicate, have streamed 2,000 members of 
the public, mostly of the working class, to sign a petition for 
Amendments to the Planning Act,. the first constructive step 
towards arresting the destruction in town and country of 
fine buildings, trees and gardens. Many of these signatories 
have deposited valuable data concerning depredations 
threatened or in progress in other districts. 

The founders of the Londoners’ League, a group of pro- 
fessional and working-class people, met and became associated 
through the medium of the Press, a leading section of which 
was voicing widespread indignation in correspondence and 
editorial columns. 

Among the earliest archives of the Londoners’ League is a 
letter from the late Mr. A. R. Powys, for many years the 
valued secretary of the S.P.A.B. Writing on January 24th, 
1936, when his society was still unable to act in defence of 
Georgian architecture, he said: ‘‘ I am particularly interested 
in your last paragraph. It entirely confirms my experience 
as secretary of the S.P.A.B. Postmen, dustmen, small traders, 
odd people of ne consequence, all call here asking us to protect 
buildings from time to time. Feeling for architectural decency, 
ignorant though it is, is much more widely spread than people 
believe.” ‘‘ Haters of beauty” in this country are in fact 
confined to the small but powerful minority who derive wealth 
from its destruction. 

Mr. Hirst rightly condemns “ County Councillors and the 
like” as ‘‘ greater vandals than the vandals themselves.” 
But exception must be made of certain Local Authorities 
who entrust “‘ the preservation of existing amenities,’ enjoined 
on them in Section 1 of the Act, to non-party-political town- 
planning experts. These are labouring, in the words of a 
great planner of the largest metropolitan borough, the late 
Alderman Henry Prince of Wandsworth, “ to lift town-planning 
and housing out of the political cockpit to which it has been 
consigned by the wreckers.”—Yours obediently, 

Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, SW...  Pawire TROTTER. 
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ITALY UNDER FASCISM 


By HERMAN FINER 


Facu of these books has its special appeal. The Triumph of 
Barabbas happens to interest the reviewer more than The 
Fascist, because it is a direct and authentic account of things 
scen and suffered, while the latter is a book distilling other 
books. Mr. Ashton’s volume is an attempt to make clear to 
the American electorate (which, not unlike other electorates, is 
confused on the subject) the nature of Fascism in Italy and 
Germany. It supplies no new facts; but it has the merit of 
being a thoughtful and highly intelligent explanation of the 
movements which seem determined on fighting the Great War 
all over again in the hope that the issue will fall out differently. 
It lacks the penetration which comes to those who have seen 
the animal in its own habitat, and is wanting in the definition 
that is given only by statistical analysis and the citation of vital 
documents. 

Signor Giglio was from 1919 to 1924 the Daily Herald corre- 
spondent in Rome, whence he was expelled at 24 hours’ notice 
for having reported the Italian situation without judicious 
reticence. Thereafter he ‘‘ covered ”’ Italy at Chiasso, Lugano 
and Nice. In 1930 he was actually but inexplicably invited 
back to resume his duties in Rome, being given personal 
assurances of good treatment by Signor Grandi in some very 
affable conversations. 

Alas! When he returned to Rome he was under continual 
observation by detectives. He was “unofficially” thrashed 
for indiscreet reporting. Giglio describes the other’ tricks 
used by the Italian Government, which is anxious that the 
outer world shall know only the truth about Fascism: the 
continuous espionage, the delation by the sycophantic news- 
paper correspondents of ‘“‘ friendly” nations, the alternate 
withholding and presenting of information, the censoring of 
telegrams, and the seductive gift of free telegraphic facilities 
to accommodating journalists. Ail these were insufficient to 
prevent Giglio being true to his task, and when the con- 
vulsions of the Dictator reached their climax in April, 1936, 
Giglio was sent packing again. He has further special qualifica- 
tions, for he was a political journalist in Sicily before Fascism, 
and was in Roman journalism between the end of the War 
and the March on Rome. He is a Socialist; but this has not 
embittered him. He is level-headed, and all that he says, 
and worse, of the Italian abomination has been said bya 
dozen foreign observers with immaculate credentials and as 
many exiles. It could also be said by hundreds of political 
prisoners and men like the two Rosellis, murdered only the 
other day, had not the principle, ‘‘ Dead men teil no tales,” 
been made part of the routine public policy of Italy. Few 
have analysed so well that blend of actillaee, public spirit, 
pacifism and ineptitude which at a critical juncture divided 
and confused the Italian Socialist Party, and yielded the 
keeping of Italy’s fortunes and the world’s peace into the 
hands of a man with a lifelong record of violence, hatred 
and rey nge. 

The jonger Fascism lives, the plainer becomes its infamy. 
By no means enough attention was paid, for example, to 
the callous revelations of Marshal de Bono’s recent book. 
But since so many men and women seer to pass by the accumu- 
lated and tested evidence, the present work is a skilled reminder, 
written with the vividness and directness of an observer inside 
the events. 

* Three hatreds,” says Giglio, were “allied against the Italian 





The Triumph of Barabbas. By Giovanni Giglio. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) The Fascist: His State and his Mira. By 





E. B. Ashton. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 


Socialist Party ; Mussolini’s hatred, the generals’ and the 
war parties’ hatred, the industrialists’ and the shopkeepers’ 
hatred. Of these three hatreds that of the generals and the 
war parties was the strongest and most implacable; that of 
the industrialists and shopkeepers held the second place in 
the scale ; and, contrary to a widespread belief outside Italy, 
Mussolini’s hatred was the least virulent of the three.”” Not 
one of these hatreds was other than what English utilitarian 
philosophers used to term ‘‘interest-begotten prejudice.” 
They did not seek the public good. They arose to destroy 
the steady and entirely constitutional development of the 
socialist movement in Parliamentary strength, in municipal 
government, and in the co-operatives and Trade Unions. 
And the mildness of Mussolini’s hatred was temporary and 
tactical ; it remained mild only until he was convinced that 
the Socialist Party from which he had been a renegade 
in shady circumstances would not have him back at any 
price. 

The development of this theme enables Giglio to show 
perfectly clearly that the old, old story which has completely 
suborned so many noble minds from the defence of strategic 
Imperial interests, namely, that Mussolini arose to save Italy 
and then Europe from Bolshevism, is a cool audacious lie. 
For this is the Fascist technique: to propagate a myth that 
will divide opinion in other countries and so paralyse their 
will at critical moments and in favourable diplomatic situations 
that Italian demands will be accepted as a fait accompli without 
challenge. And as the essence of the Fascist system is an 
embittered nationalism, foreign policy (as Mr. Ashton clearly 
shows) also has followed the line of applying this method 
within nations and —— nations, with the deliberate 
purpose of catching such fish as the troubled waters yield up. 

Both authors explore the adaiaeas degradation which 
inevitably results from the Fascist theory of individual subjection 
to the State. Gizlio, in particular, reveals the military nature 
of the dictatorship : ail classes, all occupations and all indus- 
tries, and the one Church, Christ’s vicar on earth, are chained 
to the chariot of war. 

The implacable hatred which has been the sole consistent 
principle of the Fascist régime has for many years been concen- 
trated against England by the arch-hater Mussolini. That 
is a fact which patriots should appreciate! He does not ask 
whether England has the right to her world-wide dominion, 
ror whether it is exercised beneficently, nor whether the 
power has been acquired by labour or seized by rape. It is 
enough that England is rich and powerful that she should 
be hated. What, therefore, is astounding is what Giglio 
demonstrates by several examples: tke apparent connivance 
of the British upper classes in this infamous régime. Giglio 
even suspects the Foreign Office of an independent and 
persistent policy in this direction. One aiways expects a 
democracy to act, as Benedetto Croce declared, so as to favour 
democracy abroad. No ore, surely, will assert with any 
confidence that this is what England has stoutly attempted 
during the last fifteen years. We have not shown any Quixotic 
desire to encourage the Spanish Government to keep alive ; 
and General Franco has acted, and will act, true to his proto- 
types. Let there be no mistake about this: he will shortly 
be a thorn in our side: it is the logic of Fascism. 

The fulfilment of Voltaire’s injunction, écrasez l’infame ! 
cannot come from within Italy or Germany. Machine-guns and 
bombers have settled that issue for a generation. And we, the 
powerful, who swear that we love liberty, have not even shown 
a steady official disapproval of the massed iniquity. 
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FRANZ KAFKA 


The Trial. By Franz Kafka. Translated by Edwin and Willa Muir. 


(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Metamorphosis. By Frank Kafka. Translated by A. L. 


Lloyd. (The Parton Press. 3s. 6d.) 


THE greatness of Kafka’s work lies, not in width of scope, 
but in originality. All his books treat of the same subject— 


the individual versus absolute authority—and the same 
characters reappear again and again. This is not an adverse 
criticism, it is merely a way of saying that Kafka achieved a 
very rare feat: he invented a mythology. In the centre is 
the single, unsupported human soul—the Humble Little 
Man, living a laborious middle-class life ; above him extend 
the infinite ranks of officialdom—interfering, frivolous, ruthless 
as gods; below him the loyal, innocent girl who is willing 
to share his fate; and somewhere in between are invariably 
two semi-human creatures, half-angel, half-devil, whose 
mission is to guard, assist and hinder the soul in its unjust 
struggle. About the injustice of the struggle the reader of 
these extraordinary, dry, passionate books is never left in a 
moment’s doubt: the trial was all a terrible mistake, but 
once it had been set in motion there was no one who cared 
sufficiently to put a stop to it; the land-surveyor in The 
Castle had indeed received a contract, but it took him most 
of his life to prove his status; and nothing in poor Gregor 
Samsa’s blameless life could have justified his being arbitrarily 
metamorphosed into a bug. Yet the really terrible thing is 
that, after a few preliminary protests of innocence, the victim 
gradually comes to believe more and more deeply in his 
alleged guilt, so that in the end of The Trial, the pathetic 
hero succumbs voluntarily to the knife of the frock-coated 
executioner. 

Anyone who has attempted to deal with a Central European 
post- or customs office will recognise at once the milieu from 
which Kafka drew his astonishing vision of human existence : 
the dusty room (one is often reminded of Bleak House in 
reading The Trial, especially in the wildly comic scene of 
the First Interrogation), the cross officials, delighting in 
causing as much trouble as possible, the sense of absolute 
timelessness, the irritable boredom and tyranny. What no 
translation can fully render (and the present one is as good 
as can be) is the ponderous glibness, the stuffy, self-satisfied 
phraseology of official German, which Kafka managed with 
such masterly ease and humour. His especial contribution 
to the psychology of godhead consists in the brilliant way 
in which the reckless frivolity, inherent in the position of 
despot, is conveyed. The higher ranks of officialdom never 
appear at all: they are lost in clouds of indifference; but 
the minor ones, who come in direct contact with the protagonist, 
behave with the irresponsible naughtiness of spoilt children. 
The two men who come to arrest K. eat up his breakfast while 
his back is turned, and waste time peering at and disarranging 
the photographs in the room ; an official’s wife in The Castle 
prolongs a crisis by twisting a most important document into 
a paper boat ; and during K’s first interrogation, the examining 
magistrate, instead of listening to his defence, does an obscene 
drawing on the blotting-paper. Throughout these fascinating 
and dreamlike scenes, the protagonist plays the part of Alice in 
Wonderland: he represents Common Sense, endeavouring to 
get on with a reasonable existence among wilful, ill-disposed 
and eatirely capricious monsters. If Reason could prevail, 
the whole crazy world would melt away ; but, whenever an 
official is stumped, he abdicates from authority, as being 
personally of altogether too little account; and the appeal 
recedes, like Alice’s egg, further and further up into the 
cloud-obscured ranks of the forever invisible Great Ones. 
Caught in this horrible net, the hero sinks, paralysed by a 
sense of original sin, into apathy and despair. The crucial 
point of The Trial, though it is not emphasised as such by 
the author, is that at which K. decides to take over the conduct 
of his own defence. One feels here the node of Kafka’s attitude, 
which is that of the Old, rather than the New ‘Testament. 
Man has here no redeemer save his own integrity. 

Kafka’s mysterious, but not altogether unhappy, character 
is revealed in an otherwise undistinguished novel by his 
friend and executor Max Brod: Zauberreich der Liebe. The 
persecution mania which indubitably lay at the root of his work 
does not seem to have been violent enough in life to impair 
the clarity of his vision, which is shown in his novels as so 
exact and sharp that all the usual reproaches Ievelled against 





allegory—woodenness, nebulousness—seem out of place, 
True, I think The Castle is probably a greater book than 
The Trial, because it is more deeply poetical, and one jg 
never, as in the latter book, moved to think of the “ further” 
meaning—a necessity which points to greater crudity of 
descriptive texture. But the difference, if any, is small: 
The Trial remains a work of genius, and in the chapter entitled 
** In the Cathedral ” it does rise into poetry. 

To those who do not know their Kafka, I would recommend 
The Metamorphosis as the best possible introduction to his 
work. It is at once pathetic, comic and horrifying as a night. 
mare ; and the telling is a miracle of simplicity. 

The translation of both these books is admirable. Mr. and 
Mrs. Muir have deserved extremely well of the English 
public ; all that remains to them now is to translate Kafka’s 
third novel, America, which is the least complete of the three 
but contains some’ magnificent chapters; also a number of 
short stories, among them that ghastly masterpiece, In the 
Penal Settlement, which can hardly be thought of without a 
shudder. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST , 


A CHAMPION OF REASON 


Diderot. Interpreter of Nature. Selected Writings. Trans. 
lated by Jean Stewart and Jonathan Kemp. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Jonathan Kemp. (Lawrence and Wishart, 
10s. 6d.) 

Tuis selection from the writings of Denis Diderot has been made 
with the object of presenting him as one who in a considerable 
Measure anticipated the theories of dialectical materialism. It 
includes, together with some minor pieces, the famous Neveu de 
Rameau, the Supplement to Bougainville’s “ Voyage,” 
D’Alembert’s Dream, and the Conversations with D’Alembert, 
the Abbé Barthélemy and the Maréchale de X. Whatever 
view may be taken of the right of dialectical materialists to 
claim Diderot for their ancestor, there is no denying that these 
works are all well worth studying for tjeir own sakes ; and the 
fact that it aims at bringing them before a public which might 
not otherwise have been aware of them is a sufficient justifica- 
tion for the appearance of this book. It is good that we should 
be reminded that the splendour of the French world of letters 
in the eighteenth century was not furnished only by Rousseau 
and Voltaire. ; 

I do not presume to question either the intellectual brilliance 
or the historical importance of Rousseau and Voltaire; but 
I believe that asa thinker Diderot was their superior. He was 
not perhaps so witty as Voltaire. I confess that I derive more 
pleasure from Candide than from the Neveu de Rameau, though 
I think it could be argued that Diderot’s was the more subtle 
satire. But he was far more profound. And if his mind was 
less acute than Rousseau’s it was considerably better discip- 
lined ; and the range of its interests was far wider. Neither 
was his a merely intellectual enlightenment. One has only to 
read the Supplement to Bougainville’s ‘‘ Voyage”? or the Conver- 
sation of a Philosopher with the Maréchale de X to realise that 
in his moral ideas also he was in advance of his time. He is 
at his best, I think, when he attacks religious bigotry and 
superstition, as in the Conversation with the Abbé 
Barthélemy. The case of the agnostic can seldom have been 
more effectively put. 

In contrast to his criticism of social and religious ideas, 
Diderot’s philosophical materialism seems somewhat naive. 
It suffers from a failure to analyse its concepts and a failure to 
distinguish questions of biology or physiology from questions 
of logic. If one may judge by the Conversation with 
D’Alembert, he was not, like some modern materialists, prepared 
altogether to deny the existence of consciousness. What he 
denied was that it was necessary to postulate anything other 
than inert matter in order to account for its existence. But how 
exactly he did propose to account for it I am not at all clear. 
I am dubious too about Mr. Kemp’s claim that the pieces he 
has collected show Diderot ‘‘ surmounting limited, mechanical 
materialism when he is discussing natural phenomena ” and 
recognising their “ dialectical character.’’ It is true no doubt 
that Diderot took more account than the average eighteenth- 
century materialist of the facts of development and change, 
but I can find no evidence that in his treatment of them he 
made even an embryonic use of the Hegelian dialectic. But 
perhaps Mr. Kemp is not using the word “ dialectical ”’ in this 
precise, technical sense. If he were he could hardly claim that 
the Supplement to Bougainville’s ‘‘ Voyage” contained “an 
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example of dialectical thinking ” merely on the ground that it 
referred to ‘the mutability of human vows in the face of a con- 
stantly changing nature.” But it is misleading to call a man a 
dialectitian if you mean no more than that he was aware of 
the importance of change. 

Where this book comes short is in the quality of the transla- 
tion. It is faithful enough, but unnaturally laboured. The 
introduction too is rather scrappy; and the notes do little to 
illuminate the text. But for all this the book dozs succeed in 
conveying a just impression of the genius of Diderot. And 
this is an achievement which well outweights its defects. I 
hope that it will have an extensive sale. A. J. AYER. 


‘TRANCE IN TRANSITION 

Th2 Framework of France. By H G. Danie's. (Nisbet. 10s. 6d.) 
As an important journalist living in Paris for ten years Mr. 
Daniels made full use of the opportunity to study the present 
conditions in France. He does not believe that the forces 
working for social changes or even a political revolution are 
likely to obliterate or distort the main lines of her traditional 
civilisation. But he well sees the complexities of the problem 
that lies before the country. 

The first and obviously the best part of his book deals with 
the individualism of the Frenchmen considered in their local 
and national surroundings. He understands Paris well, a city 
of work, of modest but sound qualities, of civilisation and 
taste, a city which “‘ does not claim anything and has her 
own standards.” Although politically progressive, the Parisians 
remain content with what they have and continue to hate 
outside influence. The distinctive characteristics of some 
provincial towns also come out brilliantly in the book: the 
special dignity of Bordeaux with a wide trading outlook, yet 
slow and leisurely development ; Rouen, which an excessive 
share of battles in the Middle Ages and of industrial setbacks 
in modern times has by no means depressed but made “‘ among 
the most insular cities of France.’’ Lyons, which neither 
quite rose to her destiny of a great capital nor developed 
a strong feeling of local patriotism, makes a striking contrast 
with the continuous growth of Marseilles as a gateway of the 
world, but one through which her own devoted habitants do 
not pass. The importarce of regionalism, the persistent 
vitality of the old provinces both in life and language, are 
cleverly noticed and well reconciled with the profound unity 
and homogeneity of France. 

The second part of the volume is a tentative study of the 
social and economic changes now in process of development. 
It is not exhaustive, nor on the whole very convincing, but 
contains many interesting remarks. Mr. Daniels knows the 
growing importance acquired by the industrial classes and 
the present plight of the peasantry. Only 27 per cent. of the 
population is still living on agriculture. But there remains a 
very high number of small employers, and a large majority 
of Frenchmen continue to hold some land of their own. As 
regards demographic conditions, the effort at last made for 
the sake of public health tends to show that France “ after 
passing through a period of drift has now emerged on the 
other side.”” The increase in the urban population has made 
local government more efficient. But the corporate life of 
many towns still remains in few hands, and in the smaller 
ones an extensive growth of public services has not yet taken 
place. They are there “if the Frenchman wants to take 
advantage of them. But that is his own affair.” 

The civilisation of France, regarded as ‘a voluntarily 
accepted order ” and “‘ a matter of convenience,”’ has remained 
so far unshaken. The story of the youth movement after 
the War has apparently reached the stage when a return to 
stern realities will inspire more confidence in an é/ite and less 
in the value of brutal force. Last but not least, one is entitled 
to expect that, in some years’ time, the reforms introduced 
in the highly efficient organisation of elementary and secondary 
education will produce visible results. 

Turning to politics Mr. Daniels is not prepared to admit 
that French democracy is in real danger. While he emphasises 
the need for parliamentary reform he does not take the activities 
of the Fascist leagues or of the Communist party too seriously. 
The proletarisation of the middle class is not to be feared. 
Although his argument is obviously grounded on a profound 
knowledge of the French people, his book has not apparently 
considered all the factors that make the present position of 


France a dangerous one. His insistence on the individualism 
of the Frenchmen leaves the reader unaware of the enormous 
progress made in recent years by group feeling among associa- 
tions of all kinds, a striking feature in the “‘ framework ”’ of the 
country. He does not call attention to the progress of Trade 
Unionism and seems to underrate the present weakness of the 
small employers. His analysis leaves financial problems aside, 
and one wonders why such an experienced journalist never 
alludes to the transformation which the Press is undergoing. 

The latter part of the volume includes a very fair presentation 
of the motives underlying the foreign policy of France. It 
explains what the demand for securitv implies: the element 
of self-reliance, the support of the League and a system of 
continental alliances which, it admits, exercised a restraining 
influence of enormous value to Europe during the years of 
recovery after the War. The revival of an alliance with Russia 
was forced on France by the conditions in Europe. Mr. 
Daniels believes in the long run inevitable the fulfilment 
of the distant ideal of French policy, a system of compulsory 
arbitration and mutual guarantee. But he does not impress 
on his readers the dangers of her present position, nor does 
he explain the wave of pessimism which has done so much 
harm for a couple of years. On the whole his interesting survey 
leads to a correct estimate of the distant future, but does not 
answer the most urgent problems of our present time. 

PAUL VAUCHER. 


THE ARTS IN RUSSIA 


The Seven Soviet Arts. By Kurt London. (Faber ani 
Faber. 15s.) 
Prometheus and the Bolsheviks. By John Lehmann. (The 
Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) 
THESE books nzast be considered valuable in the spate of 
material dealing with the Soviet Union, which, good, bad, 
or indifferent, continues to pour from the presses. Each 
deals with the Soviet Arts, but while Mr. London covers the 
whole Union, with an almost up-to-the-minute encyclopaedic 
résumé of every activity in the Arts, Mr. Lehmann has confined 
himself to Soviet Georgia. Thus, while the former, being 
a comprehensive survey, has necessarily to confine itself 
to facts, the latter, covering a smaller area, establishes the 
human contacts. Both works bear testimony to the fact 
that the Arts are everywhere encouraged, that the State tends 
and nurtures them, and that the authors have been deeply 
impressed by the vividness of the new life and the ferment 
of artistic activity they everywhere encountered. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its enthusiasms, Mr. London’s 
book provides some severe criticisms of the more recent 
developments in the relation of the State to the Arts. The 
doctrine of “ Socialist Realism” and the manner in which 
it is interpreted by the organisations which control the Arts, 
is leading, in his opinion, to the suppression of all experi- 
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mental forms, portending thus a consequent impoverishment 
in the art life of the community. He gives, for instance, the 
report of findings by a sort of “‘ hanging Committee ” on a 
painting by Nikritin, which, from any point of view, is frankly 
horrible. But such pronouncements are not special to the 
Soviet Union. Similar episodes may be quoted from the 
lives of many ‘‘ forerunners ” among the arts, the only differ- 
ence being that in the Soviet Union there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for the artist to withdraw to an ivory tower. Still, 
it is hard to believe that an artist, determined enough to go 
his own way, would be unable to exist there, subject to the 
shifts and tribulations that have so frequently dogged the 
steps of other “‘ innovators.” Academic bodies, committees, 
and crowds generally, function at the level of their lowest 
denominators, and, though we share Mr. London’s disappoint- 
ment, there seems no justification for expecting Soviet 
Academies to differ from similar institutions in other lands. 
A not so different state of things was reputed to exist some time 
ago in the Soviet Bureau for Mechanical Invention, where many 
important suggestions were found to have been shelved. 
The trouble is one inherent in the very nature of bureaucracy, 
and may be paralleled wherever bureaucratic institutions 
exist. Keenly as one may wish, in the words of Tolstoy, 
“that they would get off the backs of the people,” it is difficult 
to see how and in what way it is to come about. 

There is another aspect of the matter, too, which might 
seem, ‘biologically,’ to justify the present insistence on 
“* conventional ” rather than “‘ experimental ”’ forms. Looking 
at the development of European art since the Industrial 


Revolution, it can be seen to have passed through a series of 


‘* revolutionary ” phases, resisted at first, but later integrated. 
A great deal of our art today is incomprehensible to our masses, 
and, in consequence, infinitely further removed from the 
peasants and town workers among whom the Soviet Union 
recruits its industrial forces. What appears to be happening, 
is that an attempt is being made to pull art back into step with 
the capacity of the public, and to start it off along the road to 
culture in pace with the sort of representational art that 
accompanied the industrial revolution in the West. As life 
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Grim Chancery, by Woosnam Mills, is a 
Daily Mirror Thriller of the Month. 7/6 
net, and from any library. Count them on 


the beach ! 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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and the individual in the Soviet Union become more compleg 
as they must inevitably do, so will the need arise for art forms 
of greater complexity. But at present, as Mr. London points 
out, the operatic repertoires at the great Opera Houses remain 
almost identical with what they were before the revolution, 
This is hard on the intellectual, but it is to be hoped that the 
present phase will be rapidly run through. In the meantime, 
the Soviet Union has authors and producers who will bear 
comparison with those of any country. 

The reader who wishes to familiarise himself with the 
Institutions that govern the practice of the arts in the Soviet 
Union will find Mr. London’s book—with its copious jllus- 
trations—indispensable. But there is much also about current 
conditions, as they affect the lives of artists, and valuable 
information as to the manner in which the many activities are 
interrelated. In addition to chapters on Music, Literature, 
Theatre, Opera and the Ballet, important and informative 
material will be found on the state of the Film, Radio and Gram- 
ophone industries in their relation to the life and activities of 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Lehmann’s book is the result of two visits to Georgia, and 
the contacts he established with theatre workers and writers 
in Tiflis. Discursive though it is, the reader is presented with 
an engaging picture of the artistic life of a part of the Soviet 
Union about which but too little has been written. This 
vivid corner of the Union, its busy thronging towns, its rapidly 
increasing plantations of tea, cotton, rubber and citrous plants, 
its rest houses stretching along the Black Sea Coast, and its 
remote and unknown clans that the centuries have not touched, 
are destined to play an increasingly important part in the 
economics of the Soviet Union. Not a few readers will envy 
Mr. Lehmann his journey, and resolve to copy his enterprise 
at the first opportunity. A word must be said about the 
exquisite and witty fantasy that gives its title to the book. 

JOHN RODKER. 


ARAN AND BOSTON 


Life is My Adventure. By Barbara Mullen. (Faber and Faber, 
8s. 6d.) 

THIRTY-FIVE years ago Mr. W. B. Yeats, meeting the late 
J. M. Synge in Paris, recognised a poet. At the time Synge 
was an unsuccessful contributor to current — belles-lettres 
and Yeats told him that he must go to Aran, for only by 
escaping to where they could neither write nor read was he 
likely to find himself. We know how brilliantly Yeats’s 
advice was justified, and how the primitive life of the lonely 
Aulantic island became the rich mould from which shot up 
the most vigorous plant in the drama of the Irish theatre. 
But what would Synge say if he were now living, his island 
become, as a Dublin caricaturist has (with pardonable exag- 
geration) had it, a very hive of toilers for the films, the 
columns of the newspapers and the lists of American and 
English publishers ? 

Truly Aran has always been the object of some misunder- 
standing. Life there may be primitive in many aspects, 
material and spiritual, but it is not rustic and has none of 
the quality of a sleepy hollow. Villages there are in England, 
perhaps not a hundred miles from London, far less aware 
of the modern world than are these islands where there is 
scarcely a cabin which is not in active contact with the urban 
Irish of the Eastern States of America. Life is My Adventure 
is an authentic autobiography, not a sociological study, but 
incidentally it shows how easily the Irish emigrant imbibes 
the American sophistication without identifying his soft and 
wild self with the ideals of American citizenship. Barbara 
Mullen was brought to Boston as a tiny child by her father 
and her mother (a Connemara woman), her father returned 
to Aran when she was seven, and there was never a time 
when she did not wish he had taken her with him. ‘ My 
mother,” she writes, ‘“‘ promised to join him the next summer. 

But summer after summer passed and we still remained 
in Boston. .. She only became more and more engrossed 
in the business of making and selling whisky and eluding 
the police.’ But Mrs. Mullen is the valiant character oi 
this narrative, a woman with a good head and a good heart, 
and she was an excellent mother too in many ways, solicitous 
to rear her children in those American virtues of health and 
cleanliness which occupy so low a rank in the rules of Conne- 
mara economy. 
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Introducing Richard Jefferies 
Leslie Hunter Selections of his Work: with Details of his Life 
¥ J. Honeyman and Circumstances, his Death and Immortality by 


An account of the adventurous 


life and work of the prominent Henry Williamson 


Scots artist and Bohemian. 





‘It is, as biography, an excellent A condensed biography and critical appraisal, with an extremely interesting 
presentation of a very interesting - varied selection from Jefferies writings. His range and power will 
person: and as an example of book evoke surprise and delight in a wide modern public. Iustrated. 7/6 


production it is uncommonly fine. 


The coloured illustrations are mag- 
river —eweonsivres | "The Murderers of Monty 
‘One of the most picturesque 


personalities Scottish art has ever by the author of ae) ee 
frank, The Murder of My Aunt Ric hat d Hull 


had . . . this generous, 


ie . , ; 

spirite biography.’ — Glasgou — . . 

is , aan a ie . Mea He The latest Richard Hull ts grand—as cheerfully cold-bleoded as ever. ‘A 
WS. t 4) ulustrations, 16 in : Bh 

0 " ’ yr new and highly mysterious murder plot and a pretty mystery well worked 

, r. 2/0 ’ S % / . p snag 

sks en out.’—Yorkshire Post. 7/6 











The War in Spain Ramon Sender 


A magnificent book on the present war in Spain by the author of Seven Red Sundays, who from the very first 
has taken an active part in the war. His manuscript was written during lulls in the fighting. The narrative begins 
with the tense atmosphere in Madrid preceeding the revolt, and carries on through the war, which is seen from 
every angle. It is a tragic, beautiful and enthralling story. Illustrated. 12/6 


> e eo. ss 
The Spanish Cockpit Franz Borkenau 
‘It is a relief to read a book which is written wholly without prejudice. and with an acute desire to discover and 


expound the truth. Dector Borkenau is a trained sociologist, and his book is one which should be read by all those 
who really desire to understand the Spanish situation.’—HAROLD NICOLSON: Daily Telegraph. 12/6 


Hotel in Spain Nancy Johnstone 


‘L warmly recommend this cheerful book. It abounds with local colour, quaint characters, frolicsome stories and 
wry humour.’—HAROLD NICOLSON: Daily Telegraph. One of the most engaging books one could hope to meet 

the story of a young couple who escaped from Fleet Street te build and run an hotel in Spain. ‘They are still there, 
despite the repeated attempts of the British Navy to rescue them, and their adventures are told with a delicious 
disregard of all the rules. 8/6 


@ Circle edited by J, 1.. Martin, Ben Nicholson, N. Gabo 


Circle is the most important docwment of the last twenty years in the history of art. It gives a survey of the state 
of ideology of the Movement which is influencing the whole future of our society. The most important leaders from 
15 different countries—22 painters, 10 sculptors, 29 architects, 22 writers—contribute to this fascinating volume. 

With over 300 illustrations. 21]- 


The Seven Soviet Arts Kurt London 


‘| recommend this book unreservedly—a really thorough and complete study of the situation of all the creative 
arts in the U.S.S.R.’.— Time and Tide. ‘Deserves a warm welcome .. . equally at home in discussing architecture, 
painting, literature, the theatre, ballet and the cinema.’— Times Literary Supplement. Profusely illustrated. 15]- 


Revelation A symposium by Gustaf Aulen, Karl Barth, Sergius 
Bulgakoff, M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., Walter M. Horton, William Temple 


edited by John Baillie and Hugh Martin, with an Introduction by 'T. S. Eliot. 


‘This timely book will take a front place among recent works of theology.’—Scotsman. 7/6 


The Hill Lands of Britain — R.G.Stapledon 


In this new book Professor Stapledon develops some of the views expressed in his longer book, The Land (‘perhaps 
the most outstanding work on agriculture that the last decade has produced.’—Spec tator). 6/- 








24 Russell Square FABER & FABER London, W.C.1 
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At the age of three Barbara Mullen could dance, and her 
first flight from her mother’s care was a ten months’ tour 
with Katherine O’Leary, the ‘‘ World’s Champion Accordion 
Player,’ who needed an Irish dancer for the performances 
at~ ** McCluskey’s Irish-American Hotel, Cabaret, and 
Restaurant,” Rockaway Beach.. The harsh comedy of her 
experience with this extraordinary woman was faced in the 
spirit of a stoic philosopher. When it was over she returned 
to the speak-easy in South Boston, where trade was now so 
increased that it could scarcely be handled. She hated the 
life of drink, and her only comfort besides a delightful cousin 
was her books. ‘‘A good deal of what I read I could not 
understand,” she writes, “but I came to know of a world 
entirely different from that in which I lived. I learned of 
people who spoke nicely to each other... .” Yet she played 
to perfection the part assigned to her ‘‘on the door,” and 
in her protection of the house she showed herself a strategist 
of her mother’s quality. Inevitably the police had the game 
in their hands, and in the end prudence dictated a hurried 
migration to New York, where Barbara after many trials 
found employment as a relief-girl for switchboard and elevato 
operating. ; 

This multitudinous experience ended, when she was yet 
hardly grown up, with the realisation of the long-cherished 
. hope, the reunion with her father on the quayside of Aran. 
It is a colourful record, brimful of incident and desperate 
situations, rich in character, which she communicates with 
the directness and animation of a born story-teller. 

J. M. Hone. 


EDWARD THOMAS IN DETAIL 


Edward Thomas. A Biography and a Bibliography. By Robert P. 


Eckert. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

THERE is a remarkable index to this work, from which my first 
glance brought these entries: ‘‘ Galsworthy, John, an occa- 
sional attendant at Edward Garnett’s lunches, 96 ”’; ‘‘ Gibson, 
Ashley, . . . a regular attendant at Edward Thomas’s teas, 96.” 
Another shot produced: ‘*‘ Lamplough’s pyretic saline, quota- 
tion from an advertisement of, 4.” On the whole, those entries 
persisted in my mind throughout the reading of Mr. Eckert’s 
biography—a very careful and sensitive piece of writing, but 
burdened with the sort of detail that makes no impression. 
Perhaps it is my own defect ; perhaps others will welcome such 
Passages as this: 

“‘ After Easter, in the spring of 1914, upon his return from a 
fortnight in Wales, spent partly with friends near Swansea and 
partly at Laugharne, on the coast, at lodgings where he stayed 
in the winter of 1911, Thomas went to Ledingiton, in Gloucester- 
shire, where Frost had just taken a house that Abercrombie and 
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Gibson had found for him. Not far from Gloucester, north of the 
Forest of Dean, it was on the borders of Herefordshire and Worcester. 
shire, near Dymock and Ledbury, in the beautiful country of the 
West Midlands, the daffodil country where John Masefield wa 
born.” 

The result of this meticulous style is an informative recopg 
but an uncertain portrait. Thomas appears through it all as 
an attractive being, a lover of Nature, a friend of authors, g 
busy, ingenious, sometimes far-seeing writer; his- activities 
and his preferences are set out before us, and we may take 
the paths he took, stoop for flowers he liked, see the books he 
kept. - Mr. Eckert has drawn his narrative together with patient 
skill from a variety of sources—he has not missed, for example, 
Mr. J. W. Haines’s article on Thomas in the Gloucester Fourng] 
of February 16th, 1935. And yet I surmise that the words 
used by Mr. Haines on Thomas’s death: ‘‘ No more sublime 
spirit ever passed from the earth,” imply a personal quality 
which Mr. Eckert’s biographical method does not really impress 
on the reader. It is to be regretted that no account of Thomas 
on active service, as he appeared in that new responsibility and 
opportunity, seems to have been written by any of his fellow- 
gunners ; there are signs that he must have been at his best 
in this short phase of his life away from literature and literary 
personalities. 

However this may be, and however the pen-portrait of 
Thomas may yet be drawn, Mr. Eckert’s biography is a work of 
taste and devotion. The second part of the book is a biblio- 
graphy, a great deal of which the ordinary man will cordially 
leave alone ; but the collector (Mr. Eckert himself is probably 
rather inclined towards collecting than writing) may find it all 
of value, though elaborate collations of mere reissues of works 
undertaken almost entirely for a livelihood would have startled 
Edward Thomas. Mr. Eckert’s tendency, as bibliographer and 
as biographer, is to include too much; and the same punc- 
tiliousness which informs us that an ephemeral anthology 
containing two reprinted poems of Thomas cost £1 Is. ina 
limited edition, and §s. in a trade edition, blurs the outline 
of his memoir of the poet. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


. THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
Vol. I. 


THREE years ago Mr. Curtis made, in the first (and at that 
time the only projected) volume of Civitas Dei, what he described 
as ‘“‘an attempt to discover a guiding principle in public 
affairs.” This principle he found in the idea of the ‘‘ common- 
wealth,”’ this idea embodying the most important and charac- 
teristic contribution made to history by British civilisation. 
Mr. Curtis has now, as he explains in his preface, attempted 
to investigate the application of this principle to world affairs 
today. He has submitted this attempt to a large number of 
friends, whose criticisms, some favourable and some hostile, 
have led him to re-write it completely. This essay in its 
revised form will contain the “ beliefs which I cannot suppress, 
even though sane and instructed friends may regard them 
as wild and indeed dangerous,” and will appear in the near 


Civitas Dei. By Lionel Curtis. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


. future as Volume III of Civitas Det. 


Meanwhile, Volume II which has just been issued is a 
rather surprising interlude. It is nothing less—and nothing 
more—than an outline sketch of world history of the 
Christian Era to the present day. The general standpoint 
approximates to that of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s History of 
Europe, though Mr. Curtis, who is not a historian, would 
be the last to pretend to compete with that remarkable com- 
péndium in scope or scholarship. It would be inappropriate 
to submit to serious historical criticism what Mr. Curtis himself 
calls an ‘‘ amateur compilation,” written, as he hints in the 
preface, mainly for self-instruction and for the clarification 
of his own ideas, and not perhaps originally designed. for 
publication at all. The reader will turn with most interest 
to the last chapter, in which he will get some clue to the purpose 
to which Mr. Curtis is leading up. ‘‘ We have now reached a 
stage in the growth of civilisation which cannot go further,” 
he writes, ‘‘and is doomed to go back, until we discover the 
means of passing from the national to the international state, 
to the state in the truest and fullest sense of the word.” We 
shall have to await Volume III for Mr. Curtis’s views on the 
means by which our present national civilisations can be 
transformed into the world-wide, international and super- 
national Civitas Det. 
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Just it == 


JAMES MATTHEW 


BARRIE 


an appreciation 
ty Prof. James A. Roy 


He cannot be explained from without; only 
from within. This is not only the first book 
which attempts to explain him from within, 
that is to say from within his work, but is the 
first genuine critical appreciation of that work. 
“This critical and sympathetic study is timely. 
The author omits nothing of importance in his 
survey of Barrie’s novels and plays.’—Darly 
Mail. “ Professor Roy is to be praised ...a 
book which I have read with pleasure beyond 
expectation.”—Morning Post. 


With 17 full page illustrations. 10/6 
You will be wise to order today 
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Books from the library of the late 
Sir Frederick Pollock, including a 
collection of books on Spinoza, and 


a large number of handsomely 
bound volumes from the library of 
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Vive le Roy 


by FORD MADOX FORD. 
An exciting story, not without 
its humorous moments, of 
plotting and intrigue in a dis- 
turbed Paris : the ideal book for 
summer reading. 7s. 6d. net 


Anna 


by BORIS ZAITSEV. “ Out- 
standing artistically among 
today’s books . . . is Boris 
Zaitsev’s short novel of the 
early Soviet régime creeping 
into the depths of the country. . . 
The landscape touches are 
sparing and exquisite.’’— 
Morning Post. 5s. net 


Mourzouk 


by VITALY BIANCHI. A 
translation from the Russian, 
depicting with simplicity and 
charm the adventures and mis- 
adventures in the life of a lynx : 
a book which will fascinate 
animal-lovers. 5s. net 


Nile in Egypt 


by EMIL LUDWIG. “A 
‘ biography’ far more fascinat- 
ing, more deeply instructive 
than the biographies of most 
men. .. . The subject has bitten 
deeply into the author’s mind ; he 
has grasped it with tremendous 
imaginative force and expounded 
it with a lightly carried erudition 
that makes the book easy and 
exciting to read.” — Evening 
Standard. 16s. net 


Allen & Unwin 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The False Nero. 

Sue Verney. By Jack Lindsay. 
7s. 6d.) 

Pray Do Not Venture. 


By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 


By Joanna Soanen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Lisa. By H. S. Hoff. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Buckskin Breeches. ..By. Phil Stong, -(Barker. 7s. 6d.) 

Sing Holiday. By Peter Chamberlain. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 

It is difficult to make of the historical nove! so living a thing 
that the reader while reading forgets: that it is an historical 
novel. Yet it is possible, for Anatole France, notably in 
La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédaugue, has done it. Herr 
Feuchtwanger, though“his new romance is plausible, learned, 
and possesses all the features that made-his earlier books so 
popular, has not. It is thé story of Terence, a potter, who 
for a brief period succeeded in impersonating the Emperor 
Nero, thirteen years after the lattér’s death. A servant of 
the senator Varro, Terence had performed his impersonation 
once or twice even in Nero’s lifetime, and for his amusement. 
But then it was a mere jest, and if Varro had not been at 
loggerheads with Cejonius, the new Roman Governor of 
“Syria, it never would have been carried further. Varro, 
however, now for years established in the East, is irritated 
by everything Cejonius says and does. It is a temperamental 
antagonism. Cynical, contemptuous, more than half oriental- 
ised, Varro is still loyal to the memoty of Nero, believes: in 


his Eastern policy, and has lost all. sympathy with the Rome , 


of Titus. The idea of using Terence to discomfit Cejonius 
appeals to his imagination. It is, he knows, a fantastic and 
dangerous idea, but there haye always been rumours that 
Nero had secretly escaped, and the likeness between the 
murdered Emperor and the potter is extraordinary. If 
Terence should be accepted in the East, Varro reasons—then 
anything may happen ! — 


The preliminary intrigues with oriental ru‘ers, the hatching | 


of the plot, the sudden rise and fall of the false Emperor, 
are woven into a narrative that keeps one’s curiosity at a high 
pitch. It does not, perhaps, do much more than this, for 
the novel is not of the first rank. Several of the characters— 
Terence himself, and the astute and pleasure-loving Varro— 
are carefully drawn; nevertheless they remain in some degree 
puppets, with more sawdust than blood in their veins, while 
the whole conception of John of Patmos, upon whom Herr 
Feuchtwanger has ‘lavished equal care, is a melodramatic 
failure. Still, this is an ingenious and exciting tale, at times 
rising to considerable power, and the translation by Edwin 
and Willa Muir is excellent. 

Mr. Jack Lindsay’s romance of the Civil War between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads is less deftly constructed. Sue 
Verney is the daughter of a Royalist family, and the book is 
designed to give a picture of the rough and precarious domestic 
life of the time, not of the actual military struggles, which 
indeed reach us only by way of news. But the action from 
the beginning is somewhat confused: Sue’s uneasy girlhdod 
is darkened by the misfortunes of her family, and when she 
marries it is only to meet further.trouble. Her husband is 
a weak and feckless drunkard, owning an impoverished estate 
which Sue—a practical and courageous woman—works hard 
to improve. She is successful—in some measure at any 
rate—but does not live long enough to reap the reward of 
her efforts, and in the last pages we leave her husband con- 
templating a fresh marriage. A note of coarseness runs 
through the book, arid, while this doubtless is true to the 
time, there is nobody—not even Sue-among the characters 
to whom we feel attracted. We-neither like them nor par- 
ticularly dislike them, and the story itself, though: a 
is constantly happening, remains~rather dull. 

Pray Lo Not Venture, also a period novel, is at once a sical 
end more readable book. Again a woman occupies the fore- 
most place. The tale opens in the ’forties, in the Lake District ; . 
and among: the visitors of-Harriet Unwin’s-Mamma are the 
Coleridges, the Wordsworths and Miss Martineau. These 
distinguished guests, however, -are-there not-to~be used 
dramatically, but merely as figures in a decoration, though 
the Wordsworths are given a speech or two, and Harriet is 
unimpressed by the poet. She is: an active, open-air girl, 
candid, pleasant, adventurous. Her predestined husband 


‘Harriet’ s husband, he offers to marry her. 
“that this is not to be her fate.” 


seems to be David Moore, with whom she has been brought 
up from childhood. But David should have been the girl, 
Harriet the boy, and, while she feels a half-amused affection 
for him, she is very far indeed from falling in love. Nor js 
the prim and proper David a very ardent wooer, so Harriet 
marries a darkly romantic stranger, who turns out, as one 
guesses he will, to be everything that is undesirable. With 
this the true Harriet emerges. David has been appointed to 
a post in Australia, and she determines to accompany him, 
the chance of travel: and ofan active and adventurous life 
being what ‘she thas ‘always longed for. She half bullies, half 
cajoles., David i into accepting a situation of which he is terrified, 
though it. works’ out fortunately enough. In spite of the fact 
that they are fiving’in sin*David is a great deal happier with 
Harriet to look after him than . he would have been alone, 


“Agitated letters; of course, arrive from Mamma, which Harriet 


regards .humorously and David. with secret approval. He 
even: feels that he is acting generously when, on the death of 
But again we know 
“She is a woman of character, 
and has been created for no such humdrum anticlimax. It is 
a pleasantly written book, the manners and speech of the time 
being skilfully caught, though I think in the dialogue there 
are occasional slips. “Harriet in the fifties would not have 
said, ‘“‘I- glimpsed a fine nature,” nor David, ‘I sensed 
it. a s 

Those—and I am one a them—who believe that the possess- 
ion of a moral sense is as important as anything else in the 
equipment of a writer will find nothing to admire in Mr, 
Hoff’s complete emancipation from old-fashioned standards, 
Mr. Hoff himself probably will think me dreadfully heavy 
to take so gay and sprightly a work as Lisa in this spirit. I 


can only plead that.I really find him much funnier when, as 


occasionally does happen, his humour has nothing to do with 
sexual impropriety. Fortunately, both for his sake and ours, 
he makes no attempt to pass off his hero as a great lover or to 
plead extenuating circumstances. He is a lover of sorts, I 
suppose, for the novel from start to finish is a chronicle of 
illicit amorous :adventure; but he ‘is not- impassioned, still 
less affectionate, and the ending of an affair is less important 
to him than the losing of.a manuscript. You see, he also is a 
novelist, and—which is a great deal more surprising—a novelist 
named Harry Hoff, whose works appear to be identical with 
those of Mr. H. S. Hoff, his creator. This may be merely a 
literary device, designed in the interests of verisimilitude 
and borrowed. from..Mr.. Max Beerbohm,. who has so 
frequently used it—to tell how different a kind of story! 
But the most disconcerting sentence in the book is a remark 
made by Harry’s -friend Leo.~‘‘ You think far too many 
things are in bad taste,” Leo says, and evidently means it. 
It is extraordinary ; ; we feel quite indignant. Harry, at any 
rate, deserves no such “reproof.. In matters of. taste, as in 
matters of morals, he is nothing if not broad-minded. Only, 
where does Harry’s taste end and Mr. Hoff’s begin? The 
novel, for all that, does possess disarming qualities: it is 
without malice, it-is not-dull,and .once at least, in Harry’s 
letters to Mr. Thomsen, it made me laugh aloud. 

Buckskin Breeches ‘is a° romance of pioneering adventure 
in the Middle West. It deals largely with the fortunes of a 
single family and is a well-written tale of its kind, solid and 
unpretentious, with a picturesque background of settlement 
life. Sing Holiday I imagined was going to be a quiet, leisurely, 
rather charming novel, for it opens like that, with Mr. Matthews, 
its elderly hero, preparing for a week’s holiday in the Isle of 
Man. It takes the author nearly a hundred pages to show 
us Mr. Matthews getting up, having his breakfast, packing, 
and catching his train; but then we are also shown the 
Garbetts, who look after his house, and the pleasing dog, 
George, who enlivens it. Unfortunately on reaching his 
journey’s end Mr. Matthews is plunged into the society of a 
number of young men-who have come over for the motor races, 
and for the rest of the book we get nothing but these young 
men, who, whether sober and driving their cars; or drunk 
and wandering naked about the hotel, are boring in the 
extreme. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Men’s Singles 


ight ‘vantage striker—he leads 6 to S in the fifth set. A 
girl, fizzing service, but a brilliant return and the match is 
tion over—a new Champion. What a Golden Moment it 
T is must be for him as he makes the winning stroke. 
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One : But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than ‘Cut 
Tith Golden Bar” ata shilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 
| to 
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DUNLOP 


Childhood is so brief, so precious . . . How pitiful if its 
happy innocent days are marred by wanton cruelty, and 
ignorant neglect. Yet ill-treatment and bitterness are still 
the lot of only too many little ones. Last year alone we of 
the N.S.P.C.C. had cause to aid 113,034 children. Please 
help us by sending a gift to the Director, William J. Ellioit, 
0.B.E., National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 









DUNLOP RUBBER 
COMPANY LTD., 
Fort Dunlop, 
Birmingham. 
Eranches throughout 

the World. 








CF.H. 





PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


AMERICAN WRITERS : 


Papers Contributed to “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” (1824-1825) 


By John Neal 


John Neal was an absurd writer, 
but so full of that rich badness admired 
by King Auberon Quin, that he is still 
highly readable as a critic, if not as a 
poet or novelist. Professor Pattee, 
then, is to be thanked for making 
available and editing this curious enumer- 
ation and assessment of American litera- 
ture which was published in Blackwood’s 
(Cambridge University Press, 13s. 6d.). 
Neal had come to England not to defend 
or describe American literature but to 
make it. Stung by Sydney Smith’s 
famous question “Who reads an 
American book?” and exalted by the 
news that one of his novels had been 
reprinted in England, Neal set off to 
conquer fame in London and. refute 
the sneering Scotch reviewer. In this 
enterprise he failed, but he fought 
his way into the periodical Press and 
in the guise of an Englishman did 
something for the cause of American 
literature by his annotated alphabetical 
list of authors and subjects. In most 
hands such a list would be pompous 
and dull, but not in Neal’s. He boasted 
that the whole catalogue was written 
from memory, and he was so careless 
that accuracy mattered little. ‘ There 
is nothing so insupportable in this werld 
aS unnecessary precision,’ said Neal, 
and his standards of necessity were 
very narrow. He makes Hamilton 
Secretary of State; he turns Princeton 
into an Episcopalian college and, in 
dealing with mere authors, he hardly 
bothers to get their names or the names 
of their works even approximately 
right. Professor Pattee has corrected 
most of the howlers, but it would have 
been more convenient to have had 
the correct name and dates of every 
author listed (not ail readers will identify 
Joel Barlow, for instance), and in one 
instance Neal is almost right and his 
editor a little too. severe. Thomas 
Cooper was ‘‘connected” with 
Jefferson’s projected university (p. 82), 
He was actually elected to a chair in it, 
but the orthodox were too strong for 
him, and he found it wise to move on 
to South Carolina without entering 
upon his duties. 


FROM BRYAN TO STALIN 
By William Z. Foster 


Mr. Foster’s title wel! describes his 
book. -He could have written an auto- 
biography of great interest and real 
value, but he has been content to inter- 
mingle scraps of his own story with an 
account of the American labour move- 
ment beginning with the great upheavals 
of the ’nineties and passing through the 
heyday of the I.W.W. to the rise of 
orthodox communism. A great deal of 
his book (Lawrence and Wishart, 8s. 6d.) 
will be unintelligible to the reader who 
has not the general outlines of recent 
American labour history clearly in his 
head, but a reader who has will find a 
good deal of raw material for history in 
this book. The account of the trans- 
formation of the too exotic, too doc- 
trinaire party of zealots into the present 
officially truly American party that has 


Moscow’s blessing is too brief to be 
more than a whet to the appetite, but 
it is a decided whet all the same. Whether 
a full meal can be provided as long as 
the infallibility of the Comintern is 
insisted on is another matter. There 
are many potential readers whose tastes 
have been corrupted by bourgeois 
scepticism who will wonder .a little at 
the tone of much of this book. Mr. 
Foster’s mother was a devout Catholic 
and, were she alive, she might reasonably 
suspect that her son had transferred his 
Irish equipment of faith from Rome to 
Moscow. The English reader will not 
realise, for instance, how significant if 
not important the various splits in the 
party have been. And he will not fully 
understand the implications of the 
policy followed last year of giving broad 
hints to the workers to vote for Roosevelt 
to keep Landon out. It may have been 
a wise policy, but it was a shock to some 
zealots who had inconveniently good 
memories. Written last year, this book 
is already out of date as far as the activities 
of the C.I.O. are concerned. 


THOSE FOREIGNERS 


By Raymond Postgate and 
Aylmer Vallance 


It must have been a tedious business 
to search many old newspaper files so 
as to present in this volume (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.) ‘* the English people’s opinion 
on foreign affairs as reflected in their 
newspapers since Waterloo.” And 
now that it is done, the accuracy of the 
reflection cannot be guaranteed. The 
compilers - have selected many racy, 
vulgar or merely foolish editorials for 
quotation, and have made a very neat 
job of the connecting commentary. 
But whether these articles were really 
typical of public opinion must remain 
uncertain. What the book does show 
is that English Press comment on 
European affairs in Palmerston’s day 
was as irresponsible as it was offensive, 
especially just before the Crimean War. 
And the anti-monarchical diatribes in 
Radical journals up to the ’seventies 
are curious reading. Students of the 
history of our newspaper Press will 
find the book interesting, but it must 
be used with great caution. 


SINGLE TO SPAIN 


By Keith Scott Watson 


The author of this book (Barker, 
7s. 6d.), a young journalist, thought the 
best way of seeing the Spanish Civil War 
was to join the International Brigade, and 
after some difficulty at the Frenchfrontier, 
he succeeded. Soon he was with a small 
and restive British group and suffering 
the mysteries of capricious discipline, 
the romances and sudden fights of 
the bars of Barcelona. If anyone isso 
politically biassed that he cannot believe 
that an English anti-fascist volunteer 
is any different from any English Tommy 
in Havre or on the Somme, then he had 
better read this book. English naval 
officers on visiting warships at Barcelona 
realised the similarity and hastily chivvied 
sailors below decks where they sang out 
sardonic working-class greetings to Eng- 
lish members of the Brigade who were 
doing a cheery trip round the harbour. 
Soon Mr. Watson moved to more dram- 
atic living. He was on the Madrid 


SS 


front, he saw the Moors at bayone; 
distance, he saw also the ghastly ey; 
of their ferocity»upon the dead dodig 
in abandoned villages, he came jn 4, 
some nasty fighting. After returnipo,. 
Madrid to snipe from the windows gf, 
luxury flat where he read Pride a 
Prejudice between bombardments 
slept in the silk pyjamas of his de 
host, the atmosphere got more and mor 
nightmarish, and at last he could py 
stand it. The luck of the English op, 
tingent broke; twelve of his frieng 
whom he has drawn so sharply to the 
life, died horribly in a muddled acti, 
He was nauseated by the war and ask 
permission to resign. The authoritix 
made no fuss about it. After that h 
was a journalist in Madrid and his stop 
supplements in a vivid way what we hay. 
already had in Geoffrey Cox’s admirab: 
book. Mr. Watson is a candid man ani 
he can write. 


§ 


APPEAL TO COMMON 


SENSE 
By Gabriel Wells 


Tom Paine set the American colonies 
afire in 1776 with his appeal to commo 
sense to declare their independence. 
Mr. Wells as a good American chooss 
a similar title for a collection (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.) of his letters to the Press and 
short addresses and articles which show 
his own independence of party tig 
and national prejudices. As _ readers 
of The Spectator know, Mr. Welk 
is always a friendly critic of England 
as well as of his own country, and he 
preaches international goodwill in season 
and out of season. This collection is 
arranged under the three heads of 
economics and finance, politics, and 
philosophy and general topics—such 
as Mr. Shaw’s woimen, divorce, Poe asa 
mystic—and thus reminds us of the 
breadth and variety of the writer’ 
interests. Sometimes Mr. Wells’ 
** common sense ”’ seems violently hetero- 
dox or fantastic, but he speaks his mind 
urbanely and lucidly. Almost the only 
unkind epithet that he uses is “‘ childish,” 
for a client who said that he preferred 
the money to the book that Mr. Wells 
wanted to sell to him. 


CROWN, PEOPLE AND 
PARLIAMENT 


By William Edwards 


Mr. Edwards’s sketch of our con 
stitutional history from 1760 to 1935 
(Arrowsmith, 8s. 6d.) follows the text- 
books faithfully enough to the close of 
the Victorian age but is less satisfying 
as it appreaches the present day. The 
author dogmatises too readily. ‘‘ There 
is some foundation for the statement 
that Parliament merely registers the 
opinions of the Cabinet ’”—though Sir 
Samuel Hoare resigned from the Foreign 
Office in the autumn of 1935. Private 
members are not so impotent as the 
author suggests, when citing Burdett’s 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1825 as the last 
private member’s Bill ‘‘of the first 
importance.” Mr. A. P. Herbert 
could correct him here. The old- 
fashioned comments’ on__ coalitions 
(p. 216) seem curiously antiquated 
now that we have had one in office 
for six years; and it is not “the 
National party.” It is a bad mistake to 
say (p. 245) that Sir John Simon resigned 
from the Cabinet on the declaration of 
of war in August, 1914. 
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We csk for your help 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTAITOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
: contributed to some of those mentioned below en 
previous occasions ; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds to 
continue their generous work. May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? We shall gratefuliy 
acknowledge your kind gift and so will the institutions concerned. Please make out your cheque to the 
Spectator Ltd.. and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send 
something to the institutions individually if you prefer. 


institutions in this country. You have no doubt 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
KG., P.C.. GCS, G.C.LE. 
Chaiman cof the Exccutive Committee 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has co 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 


| the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 


expenditure, and help is urgently nceded to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 


SLUM MISERY 
to COUNTRY JOY : 


EVEN ONE DAY means much to 
the East London Poor away from 
crowded streets and small rooms. 
£1 will send three delicate or crippled 
adults or six children into the fresh 
air, £5 5s. will make it possible for 
two women to have a fortnight by 
the sea. 






Donations thankfully received by 
The Secretary, 


KING EDWARD INSTITUTION, 


| ALBERT STREET, LONDON, E.1. 











SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


"From Slum to Sunshine, Fresh Air and Blessings” 
Shall the poor plead 
fo us in vain ? 


The Salmon Lane Mission earnestly Appeals for Your 
Generous Aid to give a host of very poor “ tired-out- 
Mothers,” Convalescent ‘and Forlorn Souls, and sick and 
ailing Little Folk in ‘“ Darkest East London” a vital rest 
and beneficial change at our “ Sunshine” Holiday Home, 
Clacton-on-Sea, thus ensuring renewed Health and memor- 
able Blessing in their all too weary lives and sad days in the 
stiling and fetid Slums. 

Nearly Half a Century's Voluntary Work. No office or administrative 
expenses, Legacies and Donations urgently needed ‘to perpetuate’ 
his noble werk for God and suffering humanity. 

Please send a gift now to E. Percy Dennis (Hon. Supt. 
Minister), 57 Ethelbert Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


SALMON LANE MISSION, 


LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, €E.14. 


SHIPS and MEN 


The working of ships depends on men, Our 
gallant seamen find a real British Home-from- 
| Home when landing in ports all over the world, 
with safe lodgings. good food and right com- 
panions. This Society also assists sailors when 
unemployed or distressed. Last year 31,300 
sailors and their dependants were helped. 


PLEASE HELP THE BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Your gift will be welcomed by The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
He Treasure ( Commercial Road, London, E. 14. 
Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary. 











ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 113 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send wili help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvencr Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 


“I do wish I lived at Dorset—it is 
nice and quiet, but in Bermondsey 
it is loud and noisy...” 

| This discovery amazed the poor London child on visiting the country 
for the first time. 


| Thousands are waiting to make the same discovery. 


' . 

| ONE GUINEA will enable you to introduce one child to the 
| wonderful mysteries of the country. Please do help us to give as 
| many children as possible a fortnight’s holiday this summer. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 
HOLIDAYS FUND 


Hon. Treasurer, D. 0. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


WHEN to the normal deterrents of the holiday season are 
added fresh rumblings in the Far East and yet another crisis 
of the franc, none but the gayest of optimists can profess 
to be surprised that stock markets are again becalmed. That 
markets are calm and not disturbed by the constant threatenings 
of international politics is really reassuring and underlines 
once ,more the soundness of the technical position. If 
speculators are still reluctant to let out sail, investors are 
equally determined not to jettison their existing holdings. 
The obvious inference is that security prices will move within 
a comparatively narrow range unless and until some genuinely 
important change takes place. 

Meanwhile, the ready subscription of new offers of industrial 
shares whenever the terms look reasonably attractive is a 
reminder that there is plenty of money awaiting investment 
after the period of quietude which set in in April. The 
June figures of oversea trade are also encouraging in the 
light they throw on the investment picture. Imports are 
still rising but so are our exports, a remarkable achievement 
in face of tariff barriers, exchange handicaps and the virtual 
blockage of certain markets in consequence of closed economic 
systems. The growth of both imports and exports is as 
much a reflection of higher prices as of larger quantities, but 
is still significant from the investor’s standpoint. Higher 
prices for our imports spell better times for the primary pro- 
ducing countries, such as Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Malaya and the South American countries. The rise in 
export prices means that many industrial groups in this country 
are not merely expanding the volume of their oversea trade 
but are securing the business on a more profitable basis. 

* x * * 
PREFERENCE SHARES WITH ARREARS 

Continuing the survey I began last week of preference 
shares in recovering companies where there are still arrears 
of dividend to be paid off, I suggest the three following issues 
as worthy of inclusion in our list : 

: Net Amount of 


Current Arrears per 
Price. Share. 

Goode, Durrant-& Murray 7 per 

cent. Cumulative £1 Preference 25s. 9d. 4s. 
E. W. Tarry 6 per cent. Cum. £1 

Preis, 33 ae ste oo 23s. 6d. Is. 6d. 
Braithwaite (Engineers) 74 per 

cent. Cum. £1 Prefs. .. ie 22s. 9d. 4s. 3d. 


All these companies have passed through a lean period and 
have now been able to resume payment of preference dividends. 
Goode, Durrant and Murray, engaged in merchanting and 
warehousing in Australia, is now earning at a rate sufficient 
to pay off all its preference arrears within the next two years. 
Allowing for these arrears, the shares are priced to yield 6} 
per cent. E. W. Tarry carries on a business of manufac- 
turers of mining and. agricultural machinery and hardware 
and timber merchants in South Africa and is now covering 
its preference dividend four times over. The relatively small 
arrears should be eliminated within the next twelve months. 
Braithwaite and Co. (Engineers) is a construciional and bridge- 
building undertaking with important connexions in India. 
Losses were incurred during the slump years, but the preference 
dividend was fully earned in the year ended March 31st, 
1936. Since that date several foreign contracts have been 
secured and there is now a definite prospect that earnings 
will be sufficient to enable the company to keep pace with 
current preference dividend requirements and reduce the 
outstanding arrears by gradual stages. 


* * * * 


OVER 5 PER CENT. IN AMERICA 

Investors in search of a § per cent. yield who are also im- 
pressed by the United States as a safe depository for their 
money might do worse than consider the attractions of the 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock of Prudential Investors, 
now quoted at 1o1 dollars.- At this price the yield is £5 19s. 
per cent., or just over 5 per cent. after deduction of the 15 
per cent. American tax, a generous return in relation to the 
security offered. Prudential Investors is an American invest- 
ment trust whose assets consisted at December 31st last of 
investments, almost all in common stocks, spread over all 


the major industries of the United States. The trug hy 
no debenture debt, and at March 31st, 1937, investmens 
showed a net unrealised appreciation over their book COSt of 
2,802,915 dollars, and net assets, which amounted to 1 3,946.11; 
dollars, were equivalent to over 300 dollars per preferred shay 
or three times the current market price. 
Net income has naturally improved as America’s busine, 
recovery has got under way and last year rose from th 
equivalent of just under 7 dollars to nearly 11 dollars perk 
preferred share, thus covering the 6 dollar dividend Nearly 
twice over. The preferred dividend has been regularly pai 
even in the slump ptriod; quarterly payments were made o 
the 15th of January, April, July and October. In view of 
the steadily improving trend of American business, whic) 
must be reflected in a further rise in the trust’s revenue fron 
dividends, I recommend these preferred shares for incom: 


purposes. 
* * * * 


AN OVERSEA TRADE SHARE 

Investors should remember, even if they are not forcibly 
reminded, that there are two phases in recovery after a really 9 
bad depression. In the first phase all surplus earnings ar 
earmarked for repaying the wicked banks, leaving nothing o 
virtually nothing for other less dismal uses. Subsequently, 
when bank debts have been paid off, spending power is releasad 
and is reflected in a gradually widening circle of prosperous 
trade. The transition from the first to the second phase of 
recovery is, I understand, in progress in Argentina and most 
other parts of South America just now. Traders and agricul- 
turists, having at last succeeded in freeing themselves from the 
heavy burden of indebtedness incurred during the slump, are 
now beginning to enjoy their better fortune. 

I do not know of any official index of South American retail 
trade, but it is a safe guess that the retail stores are now reaping 
the benefit of the increase in public purchasing power. For 
this reason I should expect a company like Harrods (Buenos 
Aires) to be doing well again after a long period of depression. 
Associated with our own Harrods, this company has branches 
in Argentina and in Chile, and has recently reorganised its 
capital. Dividends have not yet been resumed on the 12s. 
Ordinary shares, but earnings must now be improving. The 
full benefits of business recovery will be more apparent in the 
next financial year, which begins on September 1, than in the 
year now drawing to a close, so that cautious buyers may decide 
to await the next accounts before committing themselves to a 
purchase. Even now, however, the 12s. shares, standing at 
9s. 6d., are a promising oversea equity. 





* x * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


There is something very impressive in the trend of events 
in the oil industry. Production goes steadily ahead, but is so 
evenly matched by rising consumption that there is no sign of 
stocks becoming unwieldy. The price of crude oil and of 
petrol is now remunerative to producers and distributors, and 
this year we shall see some bumper profits. For the speculative 
buyer who likes a low-priced share I suggest that Kern River 
Oilfields of California 3s. 4d. shares at 5s. 6d. have distinct 
possibilities. This company, which owns extensive properties 
in California and in Trinidad, wrote down its capital very 
heavily two years ago. Since that date profits have been made 
and the financial position has been strengthened by a new 
issue of shares. 

For the year ended May 31st, 1936, net profit, after deprecia- 
tion, rose sharply from £2,555 to £33,592, and dividends were 
resumed with a payment of 5 per cent. Production increased 
substantially during the year ended May 31st, 1937, and I shall 
be surprised if the accounts, due in November, do not disclose 
a further big rise in earnings. The dividend will be payable 
on a larger capital, as the 750,000 new shares, issued at 3s. 8d. 
each last July, rank this time, but even so I look for an advance 
in the rate to at least 7} per cent. CUSTOS. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 





